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CHICAGO 
BELTING 


UNI-PULL DRIVE 


and the 


The high quality leather found in all 
Chicago Belting is the best material known 
to science for cushioning and absorbing 
shock. ‘The leather belt forms a_ positive 
flexible shock-absorbing power link between 
driving and driven pulleys. The natural 
resiliency of leather protects the entire drive 
from the harmful effects of impact loads. 


Chicago Belting when used in the Uni- 
Pull short center Drive provides a_ perfect 
combination to handle shock successfully. 


Sudden starts and stops are no problem as 


the tension-control motor base automatically 
maintains adequate belt tension, preventing 
slippage and undue stresses in the belt at 
all times. 


By cushioning shock, wear is reduced to a 
minimum on machine bearings, motor and 
belt. Expensive shut-downs are prevented 
and longer service life is guaranteed. 


The Uni-Pull Drive operates over a wide 
range of pulley ratios, assuring you of a 
exible highly efficient drive to fit your 
particular requirements. 


Increase Production by Cushioning 
Shock in your Transmission Drive 


= = > ‘ ~ 


HICAGO BELTING COMPANY. Write or phone MOnroe 6-5050 « 


| MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS 


get all the facts from one of 


Sales Engineers — No Obligation 
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These specialized services of 


mglewood Electrical Supply Company 


are proving more valuable than jo 
ever to Electrical Contractors, z : ; Ae 

Industrial Plants, Maintenance p r l ( ( g! J | 
L__4 


Engineers, Builders and Architects. Ea 


{MIF Complete engineering and layouts for industrial, commercial and residential lighting. 
EME Close contacts, through Englewood, with over 500 leading manufacturers of electrical products. 


| | {iF Expediting —to insure delivery of the products you need when you want them. 


MEF Access to quality electrical products from the 


3 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


meg leewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


SOUTH BEND 
325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
PHONE 4-1173 


CHICAGO 
5801 S$. HALSTED ST. 
ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 


ROCKFORD 
124 N. FIRST ST. 
ROCKFORD 3-5441 


| GES Expert guidance by experienced personnel. 


largest warehoused stocks in the midwest. 


Going to 
NEW YORK? 


UNITED offers 


a choice of 


DC-6 NONSTOP 
FLIGHTS DAILY! 


The most frequent nonstop schedules 
in United’s history 


Leave Arrive 
Fan ee 1085 an 
Sam Yee 11:55 am 
9am ~<Xe 12:55 pm 
I2Noon Ye 3:55 PM 
4Aem <e 7:55 pm 


5 pm 
6 pm 


“a 

eM 9:55 pm 
10pm <M 1:55 an 
4:20 am <= 8:15 am 


(Daylight Saving Times) 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House Corner), 
Stevens Hotel Lobby and Midway Airport. Call 
FRanklin 2-4900 or an authorized travel agent, 
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CHICAGO BUSINES 


March, 1951 February, 1951 March, 
Building permits — _ 682 512 12040 
Cost - wee 30 Sas ee $35,997,000 $8,906,300 $12, 
: % 2 buildi projects, 
See ALN ch tee wy 1,531 1,029 
Costa ee ee $45,855,000 $25,488,000 $35,920, 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Aleestatencranstecs # 5,898 4,716 
SN TTS . $5,594,254 $4,075,972 $6,316,75! 
Department store sales index 215.2% 212.5 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39= 100) 
Banks clearings ye ee ee ___ $3,861,844,112 $3,316,037,989  $3,318,406,67 
Bank debits to individual accounts: é 
ath Federal Reserve District —- $22,021,876,000 $17,199,988,000 $17,329,054,00 
Chicazo only ge. ee _______ $11, 429,405,000 — $8,570,383,000 $9,112,374,00 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded — 1,442,000 1,585,000 1,358,00 
Market value of shares traded — $41,978,888 $42,158,966 $38,737,78 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,006,137 796,001 1,205,19) 
Air express shipments, Chicago area —_ 65,378 84,059 60,18: 
E.G.LeMerchandisé=Carse] a 22,852 14,522 23,74 
Electric power production, kwh —._ 1,237,316,000 1,138,462,000 1,080,031 ,00¢ 
Industrial gas sales, therms — 9,682,625 11,901,182 9,930,416 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface: division] === 53,327,420 48,209,735 57,530,09 
Rapid transit division — 13,170,119 12,198,338 13,206,28 
Postal ;receipts 2 eae ke ee $10,804,419 $8,756,197 $10,527,833 
Air passengers: 
Arrivals Pisi2 Fst ot 0 Pe ee ee 166,624 122,373 117,00: 
Departures v2 22 2 si es ee 174,203 132,802 116,918 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) _ 190.07 189.7+ 172.¢ 
Livestock slaughtered under 
federalwins pection gs ee eee 502,361 425,049 541,57 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook. County? 22222 See 24,920 25,116 31,606 
Other Illinois counties — 18,463 19,129 26,268 


* Preliminary figure. 
s 


+ Figures are on same basis as 


188.5 for Feb. 1951. 


Date Due 


15 


year ago. New indexes are 189.4 for Mar. 1951 and 


JUNE, 1951, TAX CALENDAR 


Tax 
File Illinois Capital Stock Tax return 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to 


Payment of one-quarter of 1951 estimated tax found 
due March 15 by individuals. (Those required to 
file declaration for first time, or making revised 
declaration, pay one-third of the balance of 1951 
estimated tax) 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of May 


Second installment (30%) of 1950 Federal Income 
Tax by Corporations 


Payment of 
source 


Federal Income Tax withheld at 


Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 
May, 1951 


Returnable to 
Director of Revenue 


Authorized Depositary 


Collector of Internal 


Revenue 


Director of Revenue 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue 


Collector 
Revenue 


of Internal 


Collector 


of Internal 
Revenue % 
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Y, Sie SY Ge shoes 


Author-economist Stuart Chase 
needs no introduction to the Ameri- 
can magazine reader. His crisp, 
provocative articles and _ lectures 
have made him one of our best 
known commentators on business, 
science, government and that most 
complex art — human relations be- 
tween man and his neighbor. In his 
article (p. 13), Mr. Chase explores 
the field of management's role in 
human relationships, a field which 
he believes could be materially im- 
proved through the application of 
science. 


Official Washington has given a 
conditional green light to the idea 
of small businesses pooling their 
productive facilities on defense 
work. The point is that by band- 
ing together a group of small con- 
cerns can bid collectively on a de- 
fense contract that no single one 
would be big enough to handle. 
Correspondent Jack Robins ex- 
plains (p. 15) how a “production 
pool” is organized and the legal 
questions involved. 


Most people have heard of stress 
analysis, the science that tells you 
where a crane hook or a locomotive 
wheel is being strained the most. 
The strange, multi-colored “stress 
patterns” that scientists photograph 
have even appeared in popular 
magazines. Yet, stress analysis and 
what it can accomplish in the way 
of materials savings is still relatively 
unfamiliar in many industrial 
plants. COMMERCE, in looking into 
the subject this month, finds that 
billions of dollars in materials could 
be saved by industry if stress analy- 
sis were more widely utilized. The 
story of the science that is still years 
ahead of industry begins on page 
16. 

eS 

On page 18 begins a checklist of 
the major emergency defense agen- 
cies which are influencing business 
operations in the current emergen- 
cy. Each listing contains a capsule 
summary of the agency's functions, 
its officials, its Washington address 
and — when they have been estab- 
lished—the address of Chicago field 
offices. 
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Asst. Foreman Chris Dvornik is shown checking up on the operation of a large gas-fired 
vitreous enameling furnace at the plant of the Cribben & Sexton Company, Chicago, Ill. 


ANUFACTURER of the well-known Universal gas range, 

the Cribben & Sexton Company not only makes ranges for 
gas operation but for years has used gas in the actual production 
of these ranges. One of the important roles that gas plays in this 
operation is the vitreous enameling of the various panels that 
go into the streamlining of the Universal range. 


A hairpin-type, gas-fired, radiant tube vitreous enameling fur- 
nace, 85 feet in length, is in operation 24 hours a day, five days 
a week. Operated at a temperature of about 1600 deg. F. and 
completely automatically controlled for precision work, the fur- 
nace processes at the rate of 2000 square feet per hour. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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™ Could Be Worse ! 
HO TUDENTS of the newly imposed manufacturers 
y general ceiling price regulation are coming up 
jwith some reasonably satisfying conclusions. The atti- 
wade seems to be that as long as Washington made 
wthe initial mistake of adopting price control and will 
#not retreat from it, the new regulation could have 
been worse. 
- After the arbitrary freeze was hastily imposed last 
jDecember, the OPS was up against the knotty prob- 
lem of devising a formula which would be flexible 
fenough to permit industry to continue to operate in a 
jrapidly changing world. The lengthy statement of 
iconsiderations preceding the regulation is illuminat- 
ing not only because it carefully states the difficulties 
the OPS confronted, but also because it reveals the 
agency’s thinking. It is well worth the reading for 
every manufacturer who must live with the regulation. 

One of the early and general objections to the regu- 
lation was that it employed profit control, an idea 
even more repugnant to a competitive enterprise sys- 
tem than price control itself. It is important to note 
and encouraging, however, that profits are involved 
only in cases where a manufacturer wants an excep- 
tion made to the basic formula for fixing his prices. 
Once ceilings are established a manufacturer will not 
be penalized for increasing profits by reducing costs if 
he is able. Thus the regulation does not completely 
‘kill incentive for greater efficiency. 

What the regulation does do is to base manufactur- 
ers’ prices on the year preceding the outbreak of war 
in Korea and then permit increases over that base to 


offset subsequent increases in material and labor costs. 


There are a number of choices under the regulation 
in methods of computing cost increases. This latitude, 


‘so often lacking in government controls, is laudable 


‘the accounting and legal fraternities. 


even though it makes the regulation seem long and 
complicated and filled with endless detail work for 
It behooves 
every manufacturer to take advantage of his oppor- 
‘tunity by computing his cost increases in all of the 
‘ways open to him and filing on the basis of the most 
favorable. 
At first reading the regulation may seem almost 
impossibly difficult because it is full of cross references 
and different combinations of possibilities. It also 
requires extensive record keeping. But the experts 
say that by studying it a part at a time and applying 
it to each section of a business, it becomes less complex. 

Having gone through this laborious operation and 
established the highest ceiling possible, each manu- 
facturer will be on his own to improve his cost 

osition and thereby benefit his net. 

Also worth noting is the fact that once a seller has 


taken the pains to establish his ceiling at the highest 
point allowable he has latitude to reduce prices to 
improve his competitive position or to strive for 
greater profits through greater “volume, Itjas not 
inconceivable that in some lines the supply and de- 
mand picture may make ceilings academic from a 
competitive standpoint. 


™ Red Tape and Tattle-Tale Gray 


(Oye of our favorite investigating groups in Wash- 
“ ington is the “government operations subcom- 
mittee” of the House of Representatives. It’s a shame 
the television people haven’t cottoned on to this quiz 
show. Without benefit of a Frank Costello or a Mac- 
Arthur, the committee’s probing into waste, ineffi- 
ciency and red tape in government buying has turned 
up some first class television material, especially for 
daytime audiences composed of American housewives. 

The other day the subcommittee considered a sub- 
ject as familiar to housewives as breakfast dishes. 
Placed in evidence—as a glaring example of red tape— 
was a contract particularizing in abundant detail how 
contractors must wash woolen blankets for the federal 
government. It read in part: 

“The contractor shall always segregate and wash 
woolen blankets separately from other woolen items. 

“The speed of all washing machines used shall not 
exceed 12 revolutions per minute during the launder- 
ing of woolen items. 

“Woolen items shall be subject to temperatures in 
suds and rinses which at no time shall exceed 100° F. 

“The articles shall be given at least two (2) or more 
suds of five (5) minutes each in a good running solu- 
tion made with a neutral low titre (not to exceed 27° 
C.) soap. The washes shall be followed by at least 
four (4) soft water rinses of three (3) minutes each 
and then followed by a souring treatment with suit- 
able amount of laundry sour complying with the 
specifications in effect Sour, Laundry, Stock No. 51-S- 
4739, so that the treated items shall have a pH value 
between five and five and five-tenths (5 and 5.5). 

“Cylinder shall be stopped during the adding and 
discharging of water. 

“Water levels in all washes and rinses shall be not 
less than two-fifths (2/5) of the diameter of the 
washer.” 

It would be idle to hope that even aroused woman- 
hood could bring an end to government red tape. 
Nevertheless, we have a hunch that televising these 
red tape hearings might contribute in some small 
measure to domestic bliss. Where, indeed, is the wife 
who, after hearing such a recitation, would not look 
with compassion upon a husband who has just spent 
a long day at the office “working on government con- 


tracts’? . 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L. 3. Sheridan & Co. 
Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
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The Riveter’ 


@ Industry in Mothballs? — With 
the armed forces now ‘“de-mothball- 
ing” much of its fighting equip- 
ment, a ‘Toledo businessman sug- 
gests that industry can_ profitably 
reverse the technique by cocooning 
civilian production equipment not 
presently needed. R. A. Guyer, De- 
Vilbiss Company vice president, says 
it’s easy to spray a weather-tight 
covering that protects against rust, 
rot and ruin. First, he says, place 
cloth. tapes over the equipment to 
lattice framework, then 
spray a webbing material between 
the tapes and a sealing material 
over the webbing, and finally in- 
sert silica gel to absorb moisture. 
When later needed, the equipment 
will be ready to turn out civilian 
goods promptly. 


@ Exit Rosie!—The B. F. Goodrich 
Company has a hunch that “Rosie 
of World War II 
fame may give way to “Paste Pot 
Polly” in the current emergency, 
thanks to a rubber cement devel- 
oped since the war that sticks metal 
to metal with a stronger bond than 
that of rivets or nuts and _ bolts. 
Latest model fighting aircraft have 
brake linings bonded with the new 
adhesive, called “Plastilock,” and at 
least one manufacturer is using it 
to cement together metal sections of 
gasoline tanks without nuts, bolts 
or gaskets. 


Tan) Revolutionary Packaging — An 
Illinois Institute of Technology de- 
sign instructor has developed a new 
packaging principle that makes it 
possible to drop an egg from an 


_ airplane without harming the egg. 
(ioe 


method operates on a pneu- 
matic principle using compressed 
air as a cushion for delicate instru- 
ments, chemicals and explosives. 
The transported object is held be- 
tween two elastic diaphragms by 
controlled air pressure within two 
interlocking shells which can be 
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made of metal, plastic or papers 
Pressure can be varied to permit 
some “play,” or the object can beg 
held absolutely rigid. : 
= 
@ Mounting Scrap Needs—The na+ 
tion’s steel industry which is stead+ 
ily increasing its production goals: 
finds itself with a serious scrap: 
metal problem. The  tremendouss 
output now in sight means that theg 
industry will need a substantial in-, 
crease in scrap to meet production} 
goals. According to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 149,000 
tons of scrap were used daily last 
year, or a total for 1950 of 54,000,- 
000 tons. By 1952, scrap needs willl 
rise to an estimated 59,000,000 to 
61,000,000 tons. The institute be-- 
lieves that a substantial portion of | 
this scrap will have to come from) 
farms, utilities, the armed services, , 
auto graveyards and other sources ; 
outside the iron and steel industry. | 


@ Improved Parachute —A new 
cargo parachute, made of strips of 
cotton muslin, has been developed 
by the air force to replace the pres- 
ent rayon cargo delivery parachute, 
The cotton chute allows up-rushing 
air to escape between the strips. 
Thus, it can deliver 500 pounds of 
cargo from a plane traveling 175 
miles an hour, whereas its rayon. 
predecessor could handle only 300 
pounds at 150 miles an hour. The 
new chute will also save money; it 
costs only half as much as the rayon 
chute, and a cluster of the cotton 
chutes, as they are often used, will 
cost only one-quarter as much as a- 
single 64-foot nylon chute. 


@ Record Protection—The National 
Industrial Conference Board de- 
clares that British business firms are 
much farther advanced than Ameri- 
can firms in planning for wartime 
record protection. A sample poll of 
200 U.S. firms shows that 90 per 


(Continued on page 54) ° * 


OU get fast and profitable results 
if from Delta’s new incentive plan now 


available to all types of business firms. 


It is based on all-expense vacations by 
air instead of scrolls, merchandise or 
cash prizes to stimulate production and 
sales . . . spark safety and economy 
drives . . . boost morale and check ab- 
senteeism. 

Results prove that air vacations by far 
outpull any other awards of equal value. 
A Miami Beach vacation, or flights to 
such foreign points as Nassau, Havana 
and Jamaica, plus all the luxury of 
Deltaliner travel, appeal most to most 
persons. In addition to Miami Beach 
vacations and foreign side trips, Delta 
will plan complete trips for you to any 
point on the system. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 


VACATION INCENTIVE PLAN 


Copyright 1951, Delta Air Lines 


Vacations work for you, too, for win- 
ners come back relaxed, refreshed, ready 
to go. Enthusiasm and morale continue 
high long after contest is over. 


The plan works this way: You fix the 
goals. Then, Delta adds sure-fire incen- 
tive. Colorful bulletins, posters, folders, 
flight and vacation literature — every- 
thing to stir interest and a sustained 
drive to win — is.supplied free of charge. 
Costs are low, for Delta packaged va- 
cations cover all travel, hotels, and sight- 
seeing and offer luxury on a budget. 


| ‘Send efficiency UP 
~ with Delta’s LOW COST 


Incentive plan 


yy puts vacations 
G to work for you! 


Write for complete 
V.I.P. details 


By return air mail, Delta 
will send a complete VIP 
kit of posters, promo- 
tional aids and sugges- 
tions, and related de- 
scriptive material, plus 
complete details of this 
_incentive plan with typi- 
cal vacation trip prizes 
and costs. 
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We Could Serve 


as Your 


ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


If you need help on the prepa- 
ration of 

@ catalogs 

@ sales circulars 

@ publication advertis- 
ing 
displays 
sales portfolios 
operating manuals 
specification sheets 


or other advertising 
material 


and you are not ready to hire a 
staff to spend full time on such 
work — we could take over these 
jobs for you on a_ basis that 
would assure getting them done 
right — and on time — and at a 
cost well within your budget. 
We would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with you any 
advertising problem that you 
may have, whether it is a single 
piece or a complete campaign. 
We will then submit recom- 
mendations, based on 27 years’ 
experience, 


Why not call us now? 


TELEPHONE — MOhawk 4-0873 


SCANTLIN & COMPANY 


Complete Advertising 
and Merchandising Services 


612 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 


—_<—___— 


BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


|" NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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Mm FINANCE and BUSINESS 


Popular econo- 
mists are hard put 
these days to por- 
tray the stagger- 
ing margin by 
which federal, state and local gov- 
ernments are living beyond their 
means. Some recent Census Bureau 
figures, however, tend to bring 
the vastness of government debt 
down to terms that anyone can un- 
derstand. For example, it would take 
a full year’s total national produc- 
tion at current boom levels to pay 
off all government debt—the figure 
now stands at $281 billions, 90 per 
cent of it owed by the federal gov- 
ernment. This compares with a total 
debt of $3% billions back in 1902, 
of which federal debt represented 
only about a third. 


Year’s Output 
Would Pay Total 
Government Debt 


Figured on a per capita basis, the 
government debt is no less striking. 
The per capita debt last year, in- 
cluding women, children and_ in- 
fants, stood at $1,865, compared with 
$480 as recently as in 1940 and $43 
back in 1902. The breakdown on 
government debt last year: federal, 
$257.4 billions; state, $5.3 billions; 
local, $18.3 billions. ‘The compa- 
rable figures of a half century ago: 


| federal, $1.2 billions; state, $0.3 bil- 


lions; local, $1.9 billions. 


The producing 

Canadian Steel capacity of the U. 
Capacity Also S. steels industry 
Rising Sharply has been rising so 
rapidly in recent 


| years that a surprisingly sharp rise in 


Canadian steel-making capacity has 
gone virtually unnoticed. However, 
the Dominion’s 3.3 million ton out- 
put last year made it the eighth 
largest steel producing country, and 
our northern neighbor is continuing 
to expand its productive facilities at 
a record-breaking pace. Dominion 
steel companies, according to gov- 
ernment reports, are now spending 


$100,000,000 on an expansion and) 
improvement program calculated to 
bring Canadian steel capacity to 
about 4.5 million tons and blast fur-' 
nace capacity to almost 3.5 million 
tons. 

Although Canada’s raw material 
sources are being vigorously devel- 
oped these days, the country is al- 
ready a major producer of steel-mak- 
ing components. The Dominion) 
mines 80 per cent of the world’s nick- 
el; it is the second largest producer 
of zinc and aluminum, the third 
largest producer of copper and co- 
balt, and the sixth largest producer 
of iron ore. Output of iron ore last 
year was about 3,650,000 tons, but 
the country still has vast deposits 
to be exploited. In the Quebec-Lab- 
rador area, there are estimated to be? 
416,000,000 tons of high grade open- 
pit ore, and more than five million) 
tons of ore have been shipped al-! 
ready from the Steep Rock mines in 
western Ontario, operated commer- - 
cially only since 1944. 

In recent years, Canada has aug: - 
mented its own annual steel produc-- 
tion about one-third by imports of 
steel products from this country. The» 
pig iron exchange, however, has been 1 
more nearly even with the U. S. ex-- 
porting an average of 10,600 tons, 
while importing an average of 8,500 | 
tons. Canada also imports almost as: 
much coal from this country as it! 
produces. 
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The University 


Here’s Why of Illinois Business 
Workers Quit , Management Serv- 
Their Jobs ice has been asking 


workers through- 
out the state why they quit their 
jobs. The university service calcu- 
lates, incidentally, that a statewide 
worker turnover of one in_ three 
costs Illinois employers about $50,- 
000,000 a year. 
One interesting finding was that 
(Continued on page 44) 
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i Fi Meg C ! Send Coupon Today 
ron Fireman Mig. Co. | 
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1101 W. Adams St. Chicago, Illinois le 
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For further information and full line catalog send City 
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~ ABRAHAM LINCOLN once said: 
fe “Why should there not be a 
i patient confidence in the ulti- 
‘mate justice of the people? Is there 
any better or equal hope in the 
world?” He sensed intuitively what 
‘scientists later have been able to 
demonstrate. 

Not long after Lincoln made this 
‘statement, Lewis H. Morgan began 
to lay the foundation for the 
science of cultural anthropology, 
which deals with group behavior. 
I am going to discuss under four 
categories some of the contributions 
that have been or are being added 
‘by this new. science to the old one 
of ‘business management. 
~ First, two central concepts social 
scientists have introduced; 

_ Second, some common ideas about 
people that have been shown to be 
incorrect; 

_ Third, items from work in prog- 
‘ress that promise some useful re- 
sults to management; 
_ Fourth, the problems of the rela- 
tion of executive and scientist. 
Following Morgan’s modest be- 
ginnings, other brilliant men, Sum- 
ner, Boas, Malinowski and a galaxy 
of famous names, developed the 
“culture concept,” the central find- 


few Non is a social animal... he 
can sometimes surpass himself under the 
stimulation of his fellows.” 


he Science Of 
Knowing PEOPLE 


This article is condensed 
from a chapter written by Mr. 
Chase in the book “The So- 
cial Responsibility of Manage- 
ment” published by New York 
University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 
In it the author challenges a 
number of popular concepts 
and discusses how business 
may better apply science in 
dealing with human relation- 
ships. The Editors. 


ing in the whole field of the social 
sciences. A culture comprehends all 
the people in a given society. It is 
a set of patterns in which every in- 
dividual grows and matures. It is the 
basic datum for the study of man. 

The second concept is something 
that I will discuss again later in 
connection with the Hawthorne ex- 
periment. It concerns what happens 
whenever a group of people is to- 
gether long enough to generate a 
common, if unwrnitten, set of rules 
and ways of conduct. 

Studies are clustering around this 
and allied phenomena under the 
somewhat formidable title of “group 
dynamics,” which you are going to 
hear more and more about. No man- 
ager can afford to neglect them. 
They are beginning to show not only 
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By Stuart Chase 


A Distinguished Observer Urges That Management’s Human Relations 


Be Based On Scientific Facts, Not Half-Truths And Misconceptions 


the negative power of groups but 
the enormous reservoirs of positive 
action which can be released when 
conditions are, as the experts say, 
“correctly structured.” 

Man is a social animal, as well 
as a working one, but we are still 
learning how much he can some- 
times surpass himself under the 
stimulation of his fellows. One way 
to think of it is the energy released 
in a fire panic, but in reverse—plus, 
instead of minus. Let us look at a 
concrete example: 

In the January issue of ForTUNE of 
this year, Russell Davenport tells 
the story of one of Joe Scanlon’s 
demonstrations in union-manage- 
ment participation to increase pro- 
duction in a Massachusetts machine- 
tool plant employing about 500 men. 
Mr. Scanlon used to be an official 
of the Steel Workers’ Union and is 
now a full professor at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
told me about his first plan (he now 
has set up about 40) when I was in 
Cambnidge recently. 

There was a steel mill near Pitts- 
burgh heavily in the red, with about 
2,000 employes, at the bottom of a 
depression. Scanlon was a cost ac- 
countant as well as a social engineer, 
and he knew, through his accounting 
experience, that the mill was about 
done for. At the same time he be- 
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came interested in the new Steel 
Workers’ Union, resigned his place 
as cost accountant, went into manual 
work, and became the president of 
the union local. 

He examined the company books 
and found that the trouble was just 
as bad as the management said it 
was. He then called a meeting of the 
union, locked the doors, and kept 
the men there practically all night 
until he had hammered into their 
heads that the company was going 
broke, that they would lose their 
jobs, and that they had to take a 
25 percent wage cut for six months 
if they wanted to keep going. 

Well, they demurred. They said, 
“How about those Cadillacs, how 
about those big limousines?” and Joe 
laid it on the line, as a cost account- 
ant. Finally they agreed, the com- 
pany was saved, and it is still operat- 
ing efficiently. 

Suppose we look now at a few 
findings of social scientists that are 
contrary to current assumptions and 
thus relatively newsworthy. Nothing 
so startling, of course, as “Man bites 
dog’; more on the order of “Man 
doesn’t have to bite Man.” 


Fuzzy Thinking 

“People are no damned good” is 
one of these assumptions, and it is 
a more common belief in our democ- 
racy than one likes to think. The 
culture concept, based on observa- 
tions in many different societies, re- 
futes it. A more widely held doctrine 
is that most people are inherently 
lazy. They will not work unless they 
have to. They never would work de- 
pendably unless bnibed or intimi- 
dated into it. The social scientists, 
the physiologists, the biologists can- 
not find any solid evidence for this 
assumption. Man, the scientists tell 
us, is a working animal. Unless he 
keeps his mind and his muscles ac- 
tive, he tends to degenerate rapidly. 
But people naturally prefer certain 
types of activity to others. 

I was recently invited to analyze 
the pension system of one of our 
great industrial companies. I found 
that a very serious problem is de- 
veloping there due to the human 
desire to work and be active. The 
plan of this company provides com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 65. 
Many of the pensioners, though free 
of financial worry for the rest of 
their lives, do not know what to do 
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Stuart Chase 


with their freedom. Some of them 
are cracking up mentally. 

To meet this problem, the com- 
pany now gives passes to pensioners 
so that they can go back to the old 
shop and watch others doing what 
they are no longer permitted to do. 
It is also hiring social scientists as 
“old-age counselors’’ to start helping 
people five years before retirement 
to develop new interests and new 
hobbies preliminary to the ordeal of 
idleness. 

Dr. Alexander Leighton notes that 
much thinking at policy-making lev- 
els follows the line that man is in- 
nately lazy and prone to do nothing 
unless prodded by the threat of pun- 
ishment, or lured by rewards, a little 
like the donkey with the carrot in 
front of his nose. 

“Yet,” says Leighton, “the weight 
of evidence from careful study is on 
the side of assuming that work is 
one of the enjoyed and rewarding 
human activities, and that most peo- 
ple, under normal conditions, ac- 
tively seek it.” 


Man or Job Wrong? 

If people won’t work—and some- 
times they will not—it probably indi- 
cates that the conditions of work are 
abnormal. There is something wrong 
with the job, not with the man. 
Management, instead of cussing the 
help, would do better to concentrate 
on finding out what the abnormal 
conditions are and remedying them. 

Allied to the assumption that peo- 
ple are lazy is the well-worn doctrine 
of “economic man.” This concept 
colors not only classical economics 
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but a good deal of managerial think. 
ing as well. It is the assumption that 
“money makes the mare go,” that eco) 
nomic gain is the only incentive 
that makes people work and gets: 
things done. 

The late Dr. Elton Mayo of the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration was one of the first to use 
controlled experiments in testing 
this assumption. They were carried 
out in the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company some 20 
years ago and have become social- 
science classics, especially the story 
of the girls assembling telephone re-- 
lays, a little gadget that looks like ai 
pocket whistle. It was found that the » 
incentive which, above all others,, 
affected the girls’ production rate: 
was the sense of being recognized, of ! 
being consulted, of feeling impor- - 
tant. 

Economic man or woman seems to } 
be made mostly of straw. Modern 
managers are increasing output and 
morale by putting this assumption in 
its proper place as only one of many 
incentives, and, under certain condi- 
tions, only a minor incentive. 


: 


Hawthorne Case 

The fourteen men in the bank- 
wiring room at the Hawthorne plant 
provided an equally startling lesson. 
These men had formed an unofficial 
team, complete with leaders, for reg- 
ulating production. Bonus plans and 
work-incentive schemes of manage- 
ment collapsed in impotence before 
this well-knit organization which no- 
body was ever conscious of organiz- 
ing. And yet, woe betide any indi- 
vidual in a shop or an office who de- 
fies the unwritten regulations of such’ 
an informal group, which now func-_ 
tions, or is potentially ready to func- 
tion, wherever two or more people 
are working. } 

This is the second, and more nega- | 
tive, example of the functioning of 
“group dynamics,” which I cited as’ 
one of the two central concepts so- 
cial science has formulated. 

Another widely held assumption 
is that workers have no place in - 
management problems. It is for the 
boss to decide and for the worker to 
do what he is told. On the other 
hand, social scientists are finding 
that full participation by unions in 
top decisions creates an impossible 
administrative situation. The Rus- 
sians experimented with that in the 
factories in 1920 when the unions 

(Continued on page 37) 
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§ AST month a non-profit corpo- 
ration in Omaha applied and 
received permission from 
Washington to operate as a “pro- 
duction pool” in bidding for de- 
fense contracts. 

_ The application arrived as officials 
of the National Production Authori- 
ty were completing plans for an- 
nouncing a program patterned on 
experience of World War II, and it 
helped speed action on one of the 
aid schemes mentioned in the April 
COMMERCE aarticle (“Small Busi- 
ness” in a Lukewarm War.) as being 
under consideration in the campaign 
to promote greater participation by 
the nation’s smaller manufacturers 
in the mobilization effort. 


The Omaha Plan 


The successful applicant was 
Omaha Industries — 100 relatively 
small companies, mostly equipped 
for machine shop work in metal 
but also including some wood and 
plastics firms capable of produc- 
ing end products for the military. 
Average employment among the 
firms is 52.8. 


As its name implies, a production. 


pool is a grouping of several com- 
panies, either in corporate or as- 
sociation form, for the purpose of 
handling business which its mem- 
bers are unable to get as individual 
concerns because of their small size. 
Omaha Industries was one of the 
prominent production pools of the 
last war and was very successful in 
getting war contracts and farming 
them out among its members. Now 
it has been granted authorization 
by the Defense Production Adminis- 


- companies 
‘enough to play in the same league 


WHY NOT 


By JACK ROBINS 


tration to organize a production 
pool in the current rearmament 
program. 

NPA has a number of other pool 
group applications in various stages 
of organization, but has OKed only 
the Omaha pool. Another, from Cal- 
ifornia, proposes a pooling of service 
organization facilities for loading, 
unloading, and trucking. Current 
applications range in size from eight- 
company groups to one in which 
115 concerns have banded together. 

Because of Congressional pressure 
for cutting small business in on 
defense contracts, the executive 
agencies are trying to speed up com- 
pletion of procedures for getting the 
pools in operation. 

The production pool is regarded 
as the best method of getting small 
into groups _ sizeable 


with General Electric, General 
Motors, and the other big war ma- 
terial contractors. 


Legal Clearance 


For business, the pool problem is 
primarily managerial; for the 
government it is mainly legal. The 
government is interested in seeing 
that manufacturers who band _ to- 
gether for the desirable purposes of 
upping national production and 
stimulating small businesses, do not 
violate the anti-trust and Federal 
Trade Commission laws, or other 
statutes governing federal contracts 
such as the Walsh-Healey Act. 


The legal permission for the pools 
is contained in Section 708 of the 
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TRY A “PRODUCTION POOL” 
FOR DEFENSE WORK? 


= Here's Washington's plan for pooling small firms into big league contractors 


Defense Production Act. Subsection 
(b) of that section provides that “no 
act or omission to act pursuant to 
this Act which occurs while this Act 
is in effect, if requested by the 
President pursuant to a voluntary 
agreement or program approved 
under subsection (a) and found by 
the President to be in the public 
interest as contributing to national 
defense, shall be construed to be 
within the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws or the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of the United 
States.” 


Different Type Pools 


It is possible some pools may be 
of such character that they run no 
danger of overstepping the monop- 
oly laws. One pool which has made 
preliminary inquiries is comprised 
of eight different companies, all of 
them in the same town and all of 
them in different lines of manufac- 
ture and therefore not in competi- 
tion with each other. Generally, 
however, the pools will combine 
companies which compete and there- 
fore require official sanction. An- 
other consideration is the provision 
of the Walsh-Healey law—Section 1 
(a)—which states that government 
contracts may not be awarded any- 
one who is not a manufacturer of, or 
a regular dealer in, the materials 
specified in the contract. The armed 
services have been interpreting this 
provision (on which the Labor De- 
partment gave a liberal blanket in- 
terpretation in the last war) so 
strictly that some manufacturers 
have been unable even to get on the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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R STRESS ANALYSIS 


The Laboratory Tool That. Could Save Billions, IF Industry Would Only Use It! 


HEN the Pressed Steel Cai 

Company of Chicago an- 

nounced last Fall that it 
had developed a railroad freight car 
made largely of plywood, many an 
old head in the railroad business 
waggled with skepticism. Suppose 
these cars were wedged among rug- 
ged, all-steel freight cars on a cross- 
country haul. Could they possibly 
withstand the battering and squeez- 
ing of heavier cars? Good question, 
said Pressed Steel Car in effect, let’s 
test them and find out. 

While astonished railroad experts 
looked on, company engineers sent 
a conventional steel freight car and 
a plywood car crashing into each 
other. Not once, but again and again 


View through polariscope at Armour Research Foundation 
reveals stress pattern created by notch in plastic bar 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


the cars were rammed. Like a smart 
boxer, the plywood car appeared to 
roll and bounce with each jarring 
impact, until finally the tests were 
halted. Not because the plywood 
car could not take the punishment, 
but because the steel car was be- 
ginning to fall apart! 


Unscientific Design 


The story behind the “Unicel” 
freight car began shortly after 
World War II when Pressed Steel 
Car engineers with the help of stress 
analysis experts set out to improve 
on the conventional freight car. 
Using the precise instruments of the 
stress analyst—strain gauges so deli- 
cate they measure the pressure of a 


uw 


LOADING POST 
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human breath on a steel bar and 
plastic models of working parts 
which reveal the flow and concen- 
tration of stresses when viewed in 
polarized light—they discovered a 
number of basic shortcomings in} 
the conventional car. 

Most important, it had a heavy; 
steel center beam extending the: 
length of the car. Upon the beam 
rested the entire weight of the steel! 
underframe and the car itself. Thus, , 
this one beam carried not only the> 
weight of the car structure together - 
with its load, but also the constant! 
pulling and buffeting of travel... 
Obviously, it had to be heavy. 

Skipping over three years of in-- 
tensive research and development, , 


International Harvester Co. 


Series of sensitive strain gauges wired to control box (r.) indi- 
cate points of greatest stress in a tractor chain tread 
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Armour Research Foundation 


Stress analysis saves metal! These two crane hooks. have equal strength and the maximum stress is identical in each model, but 


the redesigned hook at right uses 15 per cent less metal. 


‘consider the radical innovations in 
the plywood car. First, it has no sup- 
porting beam. Designed along the 
principles of an airplane, the body 
of the car is an integrated, continu- 
ous structure. The violent impact of 
adjoining cars is not concentrated in 
any one part of the car; instead, the 
impact fans out through the entire 
-car—like a river flowing back to its 
‘tributaries. As a result, the max1- 
“mum operating stress at any point 
in the plywood car is never over 
8,000 pounds per square inch—com- 
pared to as high as 50,000 pounds 
per square inch at points of high 
stress concentration in the conven- 
tional car! 


Science Ahead of Industry 


What has this utilization of stress 
analysis along with other engineer- 
ing improvements meant in operat- 
ing economy and materials savings? 
According to Pressed Steel Car, the 

lywood car requires 11 tons less 
steel than the conventional car, yet it 
will probably stand up under rough 
treatment years longer. Weight has 
also been cut sharply. 

Why has it taken so long to re- 
design a basically unscientific prod- 
uct? The answer is that science in 
this case is still a good many years 
ahead of industry. Science has been 
familiar with the principles of stress 
analysis for years. In the last two 
decades it has greatly increased its 
knowledge of the precise cause and 

(Continued on page 24) 


Undercarriage of Pressed Steel 
conventional steel supporting b 


Strain gauges sealed to sides 


“ng 
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Note stress patterns as they appear in polariscope 
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Car Company’s new plywood “Unicel’’ car omits the 
eam. Car is designed like an airplane. 


of new plywood car indicate that it can withstand 


operating punishment better than much heavier steel freight car. 
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For Reference: A Guide To U.S§$ 


Defense Agencies 


Here Is A Checklist Of The Major Emergency 
Agencies—What They Do And Where They Are 


FFICIAL Washington these 

days is once again a jumble 

of alphabetical agencies—each 
concerned in some specific way with 
the nation’s mobilization program. 
Some of these emergency agencies 
operate on a lofty, policy-making 
level with virtually no contact what- 
ever with working businessmen. 
Others are operating organizations, 
translating top policy into working 
programs that vitally affect business 
activities. 

But, asks many a_ businessman, 
who does what? What agency con- 
trols what priorities and what com- 
modities? What agency authorizes 
emergency business loans? What 
agency approves the much _publi- 
cized swifter tax amortization on 
privately built defense plants? 

Below is a checklist of the most 
important emergency control 
agencies which directly or indirectly 
influence business operations. The 


ODM DIRECTOR CHARLES E. WILSON: 
. top man of mobilization operations 


By GUENTHER BAUMGART 


Chicago Assn. of Commerce and Industry 


checklist includes a capsule sum- 
mary of each agency's powers and 
responsibilties, its top personnel, its 
Washington address and, where they 
exist, the Chicago address of field 
offices. 

First of all there is the National 
Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policy, recently created by the 
President as his own mobilization 
advisory group. Chairman Charles 
E. Wilson says the advisory board 
“will be a means of bringing to- 
gether citizens of outstanding ex- 
perience and ability and making 
available their views to guide the 
government’s defense mobilization 
effort.” Twelve of the 16 members 
will be experienced in business, 
management, labor and agriculture. 


NPA BOSS MANLY FLEISCHMAN: 
. Prime holder of priority powers 
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Office of Defense Mobilizationt 
(ODM)—Top-ranking of the 
tion’s defense emergency agencies,} 
responsible for the direction, conf 
trol and coordination of all mobili- 
zation operations. All Defense Pro- 
duction Act powers are executed: 
subject to ODM control, and all 
other emergency agencies are under! 
ODM control. In _ practice, hows: 
ever, the Defense Production Agency; 
serves as a second-in-command or- 
ganization converting top defense: 
production policy into a working; 
program for subordinate agencies... 
ODM is a small policy-making body ; 
with a director (Charles E. Wilson) ) 
and a few special assistants, such asi 
Sidney J. Weinberg and, until re-- 
cently, General Lucius B. Clay. 


Headquarters: 

Executive Office of the President 
Washington 25, D. C. 

No local offices. 


Defense Production Administra- | 
tion (DPA) — Overall planning 
agency for executing the nation’s 
mobilization program, coordinating 
defense activities of executive de- 
partments and emergency agencies, 
and the “voice” of these bodies be- 
fore ODM Director Wilson. Chief 
responsibilities: Securing tools and 
facilities for industrial mobilization; 
authorizing the installation of tools, 
equipment, and facilities in gov- 
ernment defense plants and govern- 


OPS DIRECTOR MICHAEL DiSALLE: 


- . top boss of price control program 
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ment equipment in private plants; 
authorizing private business loans 
deemed essential to national defense 
as well as special tax amortization; 
buying, transporting and storing raw 
materials (except food) for govern- 
ment use; developing new sources 
of critical materials and metals;. su- 
pervising the nation’s materials 
stockpile. A director of program 
and requirements coordinates broad 
mobilization activities. Internal or- 
ganization: a production executive 
committee, a procurement policy 
committee, a resources expansion 
committee, and a small business 
committee. Business men do not 
contact DPA directly but via subor- 
dinate agencies. 

‘Headquarters: 


14th Street and Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 
No local offices. 


National Production Authority 
(NPA) — To this emergency agency 
has been delegated the great ma- 
jority of the priority - allocation 
powers of. the Defense Production 
_ Act. Among the few priority-alloca- 
tion powers not held by NPA are 
those affecting fuels, electric power, 
food and transportation. Authority 
over domestic petroleum and gas is 
divided between NPA and the In- 
terior Department; authority over 
minerals and metals is divided be- 
~ tween NPA and the Interior Depart- 

ment. Internal organization: admin- 

istrator, deputy administrator, gen- 
eral counsel, executive officer, pub- 
lic information director, office of 
civilian requirements, office of labor 
production, office of manpower re- 
quirements, office of small business. 
NPA has issued priorities and ma- 
terial control regulations similar to 
those of WPB during World War II. 

There are priority ratings which 
- must be honored by industry (NPA 

Reg. 2) ratings for maintenance and 

repair (MRO; Do-97; NPA Reg. 4), 
_and restrictions on the use of scarce 
metals and materials. 

In the third quarter of 1951, NPA 
will institute a program of allocat- 
ing steel, copper and aluminum un- 
der a “controlled materials plan”; 
a counterpart of the successful CMP 
of World War II. The new CMP 
will schedule production commen- 

surate with current supplies of ma- 
terials but—unlike the World War 

II plan—it will not take all steel, 
copper and aluminum for military 
or essential civilian production. 


Some will be left over for so-called 
“less essential industries.” Best guess 
is this will be enough to maintain 
1948 levels of production even in 
“less-essential” industries. 

NPA’s Washington chief is Ad- 


ministrator Manly Fleischman. 
Headquarters: 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Chicago Office: 
221 N. LaSalle Street 
Regional Director: George Payne 
CE 6-7420 


Economic Stabilization Agency 
(ESA)—Price and wage stabilization 
control policy is established by ESA. 
This agency, headed by Eric John- 
ston, supervises: the Office of Price 
Stabilization (headed by Michael V. 
DiSalle) and the Wage Stabilization 
Board (whose chairman is Dr. G. 
W. Taylor.) 

Headquarters: 

Temporary Building E 


Washington 25, D. C. 
No local offices. 
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Office of Price Stabilization (OPS) 
—This office is directly responsible 
for administering all price control 
regulations. It now includes eight 
major divisions, each composed of 
many subsidiary branches and sec- 
tions. The major divisions: (1) food 
and restaurant, (2) rubber, chemi- 
cals and drugs, (3) industrial ma- 
terials and manufactured goods, (4) 
consumer durable goods, (5) forest 
products, (6) consumer soft goods, 
(7) transportation, public utilities 
and fuel, (8) services, exports and 
imports. Various divisions and sec- 
tions are counselled by industry ad- 
visory committees on which indus- 
trialists from all parts of the coun- 
try serve. 

OPS has issued a general ceiling 
price regulation, freezing prices to 
December-January levels, and is now 
in the process of issuing a series of 
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individual industry price regula- 
tions. OPS has many regional and 
district offices, now responsible for 
“public education.” These offices 
may soon begin receiving and acting 
upon routine price adjustment ap- 
plications, as well as complaints of 
price control violations. 
Headquarters: 

Temporary Building E 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Chicago Office: 

9 W. Washington Street 


Acting Director: Michael Howlitt 
ST 2-3001 


Wage Stabilization Board (WSB) 
—This board is responsible for rec- 
ommending wage stabilization pol- 
icies to ESA Administrator Johnston 
and for carrying out his wage stabi- 
lization decisions. It has issued one 
“General Wage Stabilization Regu- 
lation” freezing wages and salaries 
to their January 25, 1951, level and 
10 WSB regulations which define 
the terms of the general regulation 
and permit increases in the case of 
merit and length of service plans 
and where general raises totalling 
10 percent have not been granted 
over January, 1950, levels. 
Headquarters: 

Temporary Building E 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Chicago Office: 

Merchandise Mart 


Regional Director: Thomas O’Malley 
WH 4-7100 


Defense Manpower Administration 
(DMA)—Though no mandatory con- 
trols over manpower have been es- 
tablished by Congress, a presiden- 
tial order has authorized the Secre- 
tary of Labor to study the nation’s 
labor requirements in light of the 
defense program. Thus, the Defense 
Manpower Administration has been 
created in the Labor Department to 
execute this order. Its responsibili- 
ties: to study and recommend plans 
for accommodating defense and es- 
sential civilian manpower require- 
ments, utilizing the public employ- 
ment service to this end; to deter- 
mine which jobs are essential (“criti- 
cal occupation”) and, with the co- 
operation of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, develop induction and defer- 
ment policies consistent with na- 
tional manpower needs. DMA, 
though subordinate to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, derives its policy in- 
structions from a committee on man- 
power policy in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


Dr. Arthur S. Fleming is chair- 


man of this policy committee. Frank 
P. Graham is DMA director in 
Washington. 


Headquarters: 3 
14th Street and Constitution Ave., NW 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Chicago Office: 

226 W. Jackson Boulevard 

Director: Joseph Borus 

AN 3-3600 


Selective Service System — The 
manpower procurement agency for 
the armed forces, with jurisdiction 
at present extending only to men 
who have not passed their twenty- 
sixth birthday. While certain rules 
have been established for drafting 
men, local selective service boards 
are autonomous and _ employers 
seeking deferments must convince 
local board members that their men 
are essential to national welfare— 
in their present jobs—and that they 
are irreplaceable. 

Headquarters: 

Selective Service System 
1712 G Street NW 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Chicago Office: 
Illinois State Headquarters 
523 Piymouth Court (5) 


State Director: Col. Paul G. Armstrong 
WE 9-5210 


National Security Resources Board 
(NSRB)—The nation’s top “look- 
ahead” agency for peacetime plan- 
ning involving emergency relations 
of government with business; com- 
posed of civilian chairman plus sec- 
retaries of State, Treasury, Defense, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. NSRB is an advisory agency 
to the President. Board’s mobiliza- 
tion planning staff considers such 
broad problems as the nation’s over- 
all defense potential, stockpiling, 
civil defense, and the strategic re- 
location of industry. It issues no 
regulations, has no field offices, does 
not directly establish policy. 
Headquarters: 

Executive Office Building 

17th Street and Pennsylvania Ave., NW 

Washington 25, D. C. 

No local offices 


Defense Transportation Admin- 
istration (DTA) — Coordinates and 
directs domestic passenger and 
freight movements; allocates facili- 
ties and acts as claimant for ma- 
terials and manpower for trans- 
portation agencies. ICC Commis- 
sioner James S. Knudson is DTA 
administrator. 

Headquarters: 


Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg. 
Washington 25, D.C. ; 
No local offices. 
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Munitions Board (MB)—Created 
by National Security Act of 1947," 
now an agency of the Defense De-! 
partment acting as the military's 
representative in emergency indus-; 
trial planning. The board also pur-: 
chases for the military stockpile, butt 


has. no. priorities or allocation) 
powers. 
Headquarters: 


The Pentagon 

Washington, D. C. 
No local offices. 

President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission—This group, headed by ' 
William S. Paley, Columbia Broad- . 
casting System chairman, was cre- | 
ated “to study the broader and 
longer range materials problems 
for defense needs. 

Headquarters: 
1740 G Street, N. W. 


Washington 25, D.C. 
No local offices. ; 


Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense (PAD) — This emergency 
agency, established by executive or- 
der as part of the Department of 
Interior, has petroleum and gas al- 
locating authority. Its priority pow- 
ers are further detailed in an agree- 
ment between PAD and NPA. A 
materials division is responsible for 
assuring the petroleum and gas in- 
dustry adequate materials to meet 
defense needs; a program division is 
responsible for assuring the nation 
adequate petroleum and gas. 
Headquarters: 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Chicago Office 
608 S. Dearborn Street 


Director: P. A. Peterson 
HA 7-7185 


Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration (PMA) — This perma- 
nent federal agency in Agriculture 
Department has been given priority- 
allocation powers over food (except 
fishery commodities) and the do- 
mestic distribution of farm equip- 
ment and fertilizer. It also admin- 
isters the agriculture-import order 
restricting fats, oils and rice imports. 
Headquarters: 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Chicago Office: 


141 West Jackson Boulevard 
HA 7-5497 


Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration (DEPA)—An Interior De- 
partment emergency agency with 
priority-allocation authority over 
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EPT: Make The Most Of It! 


Tax-created cheap dollars can — and must — 


: be used by responsible management to improve its competitive position 


nae 
4 N JANUARY 3, 1951, when 
O President Truman signed the 
bill imposing an excess profits 
‘tax on American business, an im- 
portant change in direction was 
forced on business management. 
Whether this change in direction 
will be a turn to the left, to the 
right, or into the third dimension 
remains to be seen. What must be 
‘remembered, however, is that the 
change was made in spite of clear 
warnings of responsible business 
leadership, in a hurried gesture to 
satisfy political pressures and popu- 


lar hysteria, with little discussion 


and with no debate on the floor of 
the House and only four hours in 


the Senate, and, at 'the time, with no 


revenue needs for a fiscal measure of 


any kind. 

The circumstances under which 
the excess profits tax was passed are 
dramatic and disturbing. 


Is Tax Justified? 

Let us remember ‘that prior to the 
Korean crisis in June, 1950, there 
were strong elements of public opin- 
ion which were reflected in the 
Congress, which believed in and 
which advocated an excess profits tax 
on business as a matter of principle. 

Representative Helen Gahagan 


Douglas of California introduced as 


early as December 15, 1947 a bill to 
impose an excess profits tax on busi- 
ness. Congressman Dingell of Mich- 
igan introduced an excess profits tax 


bill on January 3, 1949, and Con- 


eressman Uberharter of Pennsyl- 
vania introduced a similar measure 
on April 24, 1950. After the Korean 
crisis occurred, Senator O’Mahoney 
on July 31, 1950 presented the first 
of his four amendments to the tax 
bill of 1950, the technical work for 
the preparation of such a tax pre- 
sumably having gone on for some 
itime. 

The Korean crisis was the occa- 
sion for promoting a tax policy that 
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Made before the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Assn., April 17, 1951. 


had been developed in various quar- 
ters without reference to defense or 
emergency requirements. 

There was no revenue need for 
an excess profits tax in 1950. There 
was no sufficient reason why the 
measure could not have been put 
over until 1951 and given the analy- 
sis and discussion which a_ basic 
change in tax policy deserves. 

The testimony of business execu- 
tives, of tax lawyers and accountants, 
and of economists was overwhelm- 
ingly against the bill. Strong ele- 
ments in agriculture opposed it. 
Generally speaking, only labor sup- 
ported legislation calling for an 
excess profits tax, and the witnesses 
from the labor groups asked for 
more extreme measures than were 
finally enacted into law. 


Beardsley Ruml 


The opposition to the excess 
profits tax came from every segment 
of business—whether tthe tax would 
be for them a burden or a benefit. 
Business did not object to higher 
general levels of ‘taxes on business 
profits if such taxes were needed for 
revenue purposes. But business lead- 
ers knew and they explained that 
the excess profits tax would create a 
tax-oriented business management, 
which, in ‘their opinion, would re- 
sult inevitably in a drastic, and prob- 
ably unwholesome, shift of emphasis 
in the carrying on of business enter- 
prise. 

This new excess profits tax of ours 
has already begun ‘to produce a tax- 
oriented business management. 


Business System Shift 


It is of course true that high cor- 
porate and personal \tax rates, exist- 
ing before the excess profits tax was 
imposed, affected business judgment 
and personal judgment in a thou- 
sand different ways. But the excess 
profits tax is something different 
from merely a high or a higher rate 
of tax. The excess profits tax makes 
a change in the kind of business 


~ system we shall have in this country. 


Business management must learn 
this new kind of business system. 
On one question there can be a 
sharp difference of opinion. That 
question is this. “Is wt proper for 
business management so ‘to conduct 
its affairs that within ‘the law it will 
minimize the tax consequences of its 
operating decisions?” Or to put the 
question in another way, “Should 
business management carry on eff- 
ciently its task of producing, servic- 
ing and distributing its products 
without regard to tax consequences, 
and then Jet the taxes paid be an 
end result determined by account- 
ants, auditors, and tax collectors on 
the basis of records after the fact?” 
My position on this question, 
briefly, is this: it is not only proper, 
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but it is the duty of management to 
minimize by all lawful means the tax 
consequences of business decisions. 
It is a duty because business man- 
agement is a trustee for all parties 
at interest in ‘the health and growth 
of the business—stockholders, work- 
ers, vendors and customers. The tax- 
ing power is in the Congress. It is 
for Congress to determine in tax 
laws the rates and circumstances 
whereby individuals and businesses 
shall be taxed. The individual may, 
if he so desires, pay more than the 
law requires—the injury is to him- 
self alone. 


Management’s Duty 


The management of a business is 
not a free person. It is acting for 
others. Accordingly, the tax policy of 
management should be ‘to pay such 
taxes as are legally imposed—no less, 
and equally no more. As trustees for 
the parties at interest in a business, 
it is the duty of the management to 
conduct its affairs so that the bur- 
den of taxation on the business en- 
terprise will be the minimum con- 
sistent with the requirements of law 
and with the health and develop- 
ment of the business. 

This answer to (the question of 
how business management should 
think about its Itax policy is, in my 
opinion, ethically correct and in the 
public interest. 

Now that the excess profits tax 
is law, and that it is most likely to 
continue to be law until July 1, 1953 
at least, let us explore tthe responsi- 
bilities of management under the 
excess profits system. 

In doing so, I will lean heavily on 
the research and deliberations of the 
Business Committee on Emergency 
Corporate Taxation. 

In the testimony which I gave to 
the Senate Committee on Finance in 
behalf of the Business Committee on 
Emergency Corporate Taxation, 

_three principal consequences of any 
excess profits tax were emphasized. 

First, it was pointed out that the 
excess profits itax is conspicuously in- 

“equitable. This tax is an evil brew 
of inequity, exception, exemption 
and privilege. Even if an excess 
profits tax with all its other defects 
were needed, which cleanly it was 
not, it should have been rejected in 
principle on this ground alone—that 
it will undermine the moral compul- 
sions that are necessary to make any 
tax system work, 

Second, it was contended that an 


excess profits tax would be harmful 
to investment, and therefore to the 
building up of fixed assets necessary 
to an expanding economy. 

Third, it was shown that the ex- 
cess profits tax created for those com- 
panies subject to excess profits tax, 
a double standard of expense dol- 
lars, and that the existence of two 
kinds of money would force a new 
basis for managerial judgment af- 
fecting all phases of a business. _ 

Tax-orientation of management 1s 
the consequence of high marginal 
excess profits tax rates. Under such 
rates, to the extent a business is 
subject to excess profits ‘taxes, man- 
agement has two kinds of dollars to 
work with. It has cheap earned dol- 
lars and expensive earned dollars. 
Cheap earned dollars are those 
which, if not spent, will be taxed at 
high marginal rates; expensive dol- 
lars are those which are taxed at 
ordinary rates. 

Under ‘the present excess profits 
tax law, the marginal rate is 77 per- 
cent, so the cheap earned dollar is 
worth 23 cents. The ordinary rate is 
47 percent, so the expensive earned 
dollar is worth 53 cenitts—more than 
twice as much as the cheap dollar. 
If the marginal rate is increased still 
further, ithe cheap dollar will be- 
come cheaper still. 

The possibility of carelessness and 
waste as a result of government-in- 
duced private spending is a matter 
of common knowledge. What is less 
well understood is the fact that the 
existence of cheap dollars makes 
prudent many business activities that 
would not be prudent except for the 
fact that the dollars expended are 
cheap. 


Using Cheap Dollars 

The excess profits tax is therefore 
not a burden, but a subsidy. It pro- 
vides cheap dollars to the profitable 
and established company, dollars 
which can and must be used by a 
responsible management to safe- 
guard and ito extend the position of 
such a company against competition. 
If a company is not in excess profits, 
if it is weak in earnings, or young, 
or with inadequate capital—in other 
words, if it has only expensive dol- 
lars in its arsenal, it is at a double 
disadvantage as against its en- 
trenched rival with tax-created cheap 
dollars at its disposal. 

The battle for markets, through 
better products, better coverage, bet- 
ter inventory  stocks—yes, and 
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through better advertising and pro: 
motion, too—will be a battle be: 
tween the cheap expense dollars and 
expensive expense dollars. And the 
cheap dollars will win because they 
can extend farther and can take 
more risks. 
By reason of the excess profits tax,\ 
the government has created a double 
standard of dollars with favors go-) 
ing to those who are already strong; 
The excess profits tax is a veritable 
engine of concentration, compellin, 
prudent and aggressive business: 
management ‘to use wisely its cheaj 
dollars to entrench and to expand. 
With government-excess- profits-tax~ 
cheap dollars, the big will grow big- 
ger and ithe small and weak will 
merge with them, or die. 


Waste Still Unjustified : 

If this is true, why then did even: 
big business oppose the excess profits: 
tax? The reason is that all business: 
wants to avoid putting tax consider-’ 
ations before market considerations; 
because when this happens, competi-. 
tive enterprise based on efficiency 
and ingenuity in serving the public’s 
demands will have been distorted 
by antificial and irrelevant factors 
which have nothing to do with skill 
in making and distributing the 
things and services \that people want. 

The existence of cheap expense 
dollars does not justify waste, extrav- 
agance or carelessness in the admin- 
istration of business expenditures. . 
There has been such discussion of 
frivolous disbursements, based ont 
observation of bad managerial prac-- 
tices under ithe excess profits tax of | 
World War II. It is true that such: 
practices did exist, but the amount! 
of money wasted, though conspicu-- 
ous, cannot have been important in| 
the aggregate. In any case, the waste- | 
ful use of cheap dollars is as blame-. 
worthy as ithe wasteful use of ex-. 
pensive dollars. With cheap dollars, 
the temptation is greater, and con- 
trol is more difficult, but there are 
many examples of companies which 
tightened rather than loosened their 
supervision of expense under the last 
excess profits tax. The same good 
faith on the part of management in 
the prudent direction of a company’s 


affairs is to be insisted upon whether 


expense dollars are expensive or 
cheap. 


Good faith on the part of man- 
agement is also required to refrain 
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| CONCRETE Expressways 


solve urban traffic congestion 


Sees 


it, 


Multiple-lane concrete expressways like those illus- 
trated here are solving traffic congestion and safety 
problems in cities from coast to coast. 


Modern expressways end traffic congestion with 
safety by dividing opposing traffic lanes, separating 
cross traffic and limiting access. 


Portland cement concrete pavement has the stam- 
ina and durability for the heavy weight and volume 
of traffic that expressways carry. Concrete pavement 
is moderate in first cost, has long life and low main- 
tenance expense. This low-annual-cost service 
pleases motorists and taxpayers alike. 


For more examples showing how modern con- 
crete expressways are solving urban traffic prob- 
lems write for free booklet, “Concrete Expressways,”’ 
which is distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
portland cement and concrete through scientific research 
and engineering field work 


Newark, N. J 
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What would happen 
fo your business? 


Would your family get their 
rightful share if you should 
die tomorrow? Prudential 
Business Insurance — provides 
the cash to make a fair and 
just settlement—protects your 
family’s interest, and assures 
the continuation of the busi- 
ness. 


We offer business 


complete 


coverages: 
@ sole proprietorship 


e partnership 
@ close corporation 
@ key-man 

df 


nearest Prudential 


Call your 
details: 7 DO* LT 


Agency for 
TODAY. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


“Put to Work” 


For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 


Recognized by: ANPA + APA + PPA + ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 . 
Phones —Central 6-3313—3472 
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prevention of strains and _ stresses. 
There are literally millions of words 
on the subject available to the 
laboratory technician. Despite all 
this, the science of stress analysis re- 
mains relatively unfamiliar in the 
great majority of industrial plants. 

The function of stress analysis is 
two-fold: to make a product as light 
(hence, use the least possible mate- 
rial) and at the same time as strong 
as possible. Unfortunately, most 
mechanisms which are exposed to 
operating strains and stresses were 
designed without benefit of scien- 
tific analysis. As a result, there are 
thousands of familiar products in use 
today that are clumsy and “overde- 
signed” (to use the professional term 
of ridicule), that waste valuable 
metal, and that are weakened, rather 
than strengthened, by their very 
bulkiness. 

Until recently many high pres- 
sure valves used in steam, gas and 
water installations were manufac- 
tured with a thick metal rib around 
the center. The assumption was that 
the added metal in this rib increased 
the strength of the valve at a point 
where pressures were greatest. Stress 
analysis proved, however, that the 
rib weakened the valve because it 
concentrated pressures along its 
seam, thereby increasing the chances 
of failure. Removing the rib not 
only strengthened the valve, but 
saved metal as well. 


Weight vs. Strength 

Stress analysts have long known 
that thickness alone does not make 
a metal part strong, yet that errone- 
ous assumption has tripped many a 
non-expert. When a manufacturer 
of crane hooks learned that several 
of his hooks had failed in service, 
his solution was to add more metal 
at the breakage point. Still the 
hooks broke, and they continued to 
break after several more additions 
of metal. Finally, stress analysis dis- 
closed that the trouble was not in- 
sufhicient metal, but bad distribution 
of metal. An unscientific design was 
concentrating load pressures at dan- 
ger points no matter how much 
metal was added. 


The ordinary citizen need look no 
farther than his own home for an 
excellent example of overdesigning. 
Experts calculate that the materials 


used in building the average house 
could be cut by 30 per cent with n 
loss whatever in strength and dura. 
bility. All that is needed is the ap» 
plication of technical knowledge,’ 
including stress analysis, which has. 
been lying unused for years. 


The dollars and cents loss to in- 
dustry is staggering. According to 
Ralph W. Fox, assistant chairman: 
of applied mechanics research at 
Armour Research Foundation, a: 
more extensive utilization. of stress 
analysis could save industry billions 
of dollars in materials, replacement 
costs of defective parts and general 
operating efficiency. The statement 
deserves more than casual attention 
at a time when industry’ is con- 
fronting a number of critical metal 
shortages. 


Harvester Experience 

Manufacturing research experts 
at International Harvester Company / 
have found many company products § 
which can be improved with stress; 
analysis. In 1947, when Harvester ° 
opened its manufacturing research | 
laboratory in Chicago, two stress; 
analysts were on the staff. Today 
the lab has six experts in the field | 
and is looking for three more ta) 
help whittle down the huge back-. 
log of stress analysis research jobs | 
that have piled up in recent months. 
The reason for the backlog? Here is 
the explanation of Jack W. Armour, 
manager of the manufacturing re- 
search department: 


“Many of our products,” he ex- 
plains, “were designed in the era 
of horse-drawn equipment. When 
the industry switched to mechanized 
equipment, the science of experi- 
mental stress analysis was hardly 
known in industry. Thus, product 
designing was based principally on 
the previous experience of engineers. 
Only in recent years have we begun 
to use stress analysis as a means of 
securing the most strength and dur- 
ability with the least amount of ex- 
cessive metal in our products. 

“And we're finding,” Armour 
adds, “that we can get better op- 
eration in many cases by actually 
using less metal.” 

Thus far, Harvester stress analysts 
have been chiefly occupied tracking. 
down the causes of operating fail- 
ures in farm equipment. A few years 
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Ti: work of rapidly re-building the nation’s defenses Add to this, the tremendous 

again puts our production resourcefulness to test. Among __ resources that have always served this area—transporta- 
the great assets of our country for the job ahead are the tion, marketing, research, education, culture, good living 
unequalled facilities for industrial expansion and in- —and you have a combination of advantages to be 


creased productivity to be found in the Chicago and _ found nowhere else in the world. 


‘Northern Illinois area. 


There are sites here for new plants, and there is room A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 


you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 


to grow for both old and new plants—elbow room to your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 
screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 


able for your operations, based on the information you give Us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


spread out, if need be, to meet the new and vital require- 


ments of defense work. 


——————— 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport 
Inland Waterways ® Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food 


Producing and Processing Center ° Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ° Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 


of Power @ Tremendous Coal Reserves ® Good Government ¢ Good Living ° Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 
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ago the company was ready to place 
a new hay baler in production, when 
unexpected failures began turning 
up in pre-production models. Both 
the transmission and the gearing 
were failing. Since production was 
already scheduled, a quick solution 
was essential. Normally, field tests 
would have been run, but the baling 
season had passed and this was im- 
possible. 

Thus the problem was turned 
over to stress analysts with these 
results. They found that the stresses 
in the gear case under simulated 
operating loads were high enough. 
to cause the case to fail. Engineers 
then developed a new case in which 
the stresses were only one-third as 
high. Yet it required no significant 
addition of metal. It was also found 
that the machining of the gears 
caused high stresses at the ends of 
the teeth. The machining of the 
gears was modified to correct the 
condition and no major change in 
the gearing was necessary. With this 
time and money-saving knowledge 
it was possible to. release the hay 
baler for production, and it has 
since proved free of service failures. 

Again it was stress analysis that 
recently enabled Harvester to pin- 
point the design shortcoming which 
had caused several cotton picker 
drive shafts to break. The failure 
was especially annoying because the 
drive shaft is buried in the center of 
the machine and its replacement in- 
volves a complicated repair job. 


Less Metal—More Strength! 

The solution to the problem is an 
interesting case of stress anaylsis 
coming to the rescue when other 
methods failed. First, more metal 
was added to the drive shaft at the 
breakage point, but it still cracked 
when tested. The metal itself was 
carefully analyzed along with weld- 
ing technique. Still no solution. 
Finally, stress analysis disclosed the 
real trouble: the design of the shaft 
was such that stresses were badly 
concentrated at the point where 
the weld joined the shaft. The so- 
lution was to machine the part and 
the weld to a smooth curve, thereby 
spreading the stresses over a wider 
area. Thus was developed a new 
drive shaft, twice as strong as the 
earlier model, yet requiring less 
metal! 

Although Harvester’s stress ana- 
lysts have been chiefly occupied with 


. 
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“emergency” problems submitted 


from various divisions of the com-: 


l 


' 


pany (they now have a 20,000-hour > 


backlog of such research assign- 
ments—enough to keep them busy 
for almost a year and a half), they 


T 


are looking forward to the day when | 


they can begin designing products 
from the’ on und up rather than 
checking on asec ific part that may 
have failed in service. Their goal 
then will be to pare away unneces- 
sary metal wherever it may exist, 
and at the same time increase oper- 
ating efficiency. 


Future Prospects 


Research boss Armour, whose of- 
fice in the manufacturing research 
department is lined with desktop 
models of company products, often 
gazes meditatively at a tiny model 
on the window sill behind him, cal- 
culating how much metal might be 
pruned away—at a saving of X-dol- 
lars per unit, multiplied by the 
number of units that Harvester 
turns out each year. 

“Suppose,” he reflects, “that you 
could pare off an ounce of metal 
from each link in a tractor tread. 
That may not seem like a great 
saving, until you multiply the ounce 
by the tens of thousands of tractor 
tread links we produce. There is a 
tremendous field to be explored for 
greater efficiency and economy 
through experimental stress analysis 
in the products of industry. All we 
need is the time to get at it.” 

At Armour Research Foundation 
in Chicago, one of the nation’s best 
equipped stress analysis laboratories 
has tackled scores of problems for 
many different concerns as well as 
the military. It was this laboratory 
that worked closely with Pressed 
Steel Car Company in the testing of 
its plywood freight car. The Foun- 
dation’s Dr. August J. Durelli, a 
pioneer in stress analysis, may work 
one day on the intricate design of 
an army tank caterpillar track shoe 
and the next on as commonplace an 
item as a bathtub. 

Armour Foundation stress analysts 
have found in the course of their ex- 
periments that the average bicycle 
frame can be strengthened by the 
simple, and obviously economical, 
process of eliminating some of the 
supporting bars. They have assisted 
in designing tough airplane wind- 
shields capable of withstanding the 
tremendous pressure of on-rushing 
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Want low boiler maintenance 


from REFINED COAL? 


CALL A SPECIALIST 


Appraise Peabody’s SP coal by its 16-year performance record. 
You'll find that ironed out maintenance troubles and over A ae. 
a saving in final costs is common. Such high value is equally true 
on today’s market. A test of SP coal in your plant may logically be 
profitable. Our staff combustion engineers are at your service. 

SP coal is shaft mined from 5th and 6th veins, Southern Illinois 
and 6th vein, Central Illinois district. Refined with mechanical 
exactness to reduce ash, remove ultra fines, create uniformity in 
sizing and quality. Each car laboratory check-tested. 
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air plus the complicated stresses} 
created by de-icing at frigid alti-- 
tudes. They helped a manufacturer ° 
of double-paned insulating window ' 
glass in designing a product least | 
likely to break and a crane manu- 
facturer in saving substantial 
amounts of steel in his crane bases. 
They also helped a manufacturer 
of aluminum covers for pressure 
paint tanks increase the strength of 
his product after one had blown up. 

But not all their work involves 
complicated industrial equipment. 
Many household items have also 
been the subject of stress analysis. 
It has been discovered, for example, 
that by plastering interior house 
walls flush to the corners of window 
frames—the point of heaviest stress 
—the chance of cracks developing 
is increased by three to four times. 
Although this emphasized the wis- 
dom of leaving a gap at these critical 
points, or using rounded window 
frames, the knowledge has scarcely 
ever been applied. 


Bathroom Research 


The Foundation has also studied 
the familiar household nuisance of 
cracked toilet bowls and bath tubs, 
discovering as a result of stress anal- 
ysis that such problems could be 


_ avoided by changes in the alloying 
| or heat treatment of the metal bases 


prior to enameling. The Foundation 


| has similarly studied the problem of 


brass lamps rupturing because of 
the expansion of the underlying 
wood base. 

Six principal methods of experi- 
mental stress analysis are used at — 
Armour Foundation. An_ intricate 
part with many curves and bends 


like a tractor tread may be coated 


with a brittle lacquer. Then a load 
is applied and areas of surface stress 
are revealed by tiny cracks in the — 
brittle coating. When stresses in a 
working part do not occur on the 
surface but inside the material, a 
model of the part is sometimes 
made of a brittle material which is 
then exposed to pressure until the 
brittle model ruptures. Both meth- 
ods are usually followed by more 
precise analysis at points of stress 
concentration. 

Electrical strain gauges are among 
the most sensitive tools of the stress 
analyst. They utilize tiny strands of 
wire, barely a thousandth of an inch 
thick, which are sealed, often in 
great number, to the surface of a 
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test piece at points of known stress | 
concentration. The merest surface 
strain produces an extremely small 
change in the length of the wire, 
and hence a minute change in its 
electrical resistance. This change in 
electrical resistance is what is actual- 
ly recorded and charted. 
Photoelasticity is doubtless the 
Stress analyst’s most glamorous tool, 
for the multicolored patterns it 
produces have been widely publi- 
cized for their curiosity value. With 
this method, a model of a working 
part is made of plastic, then sub- 
jected to pressure under polarized 
light. Stress patterns appear as color- 
ful bands, closest to each other at 
points where the plastic model has 
been strained the most. Initially, it 
was possible only to anaylze two- | 
dimensional stresses by photoelastic- 
ity, but later techniques have since 
been devised that enable the stress 
analyst to slice a three-dimensional 
plastic model into thin sheets for 
testing. Thus, photoelasticity can 
now be used to analyze three-dimen- | 
sional stresses. 


Needs Wider Use 


As Armour researcher Ralph Fox 
emphasizes, there are plenty of labo- 
ratory tools available. What is 
needed is a broader understanding 
and application of stress analysis 
throughout industry. Are there any 
industries in particular which could 
benefit from the science today? “A 
great many, indeed,” says Fox. 

“Highway construction could 
probably be made far more efficient 
and some progress in the field is now 
being made in several states,” he 
declares. “Home building could be 
vastly improved through the ap- 
plication of stress analysis. The auto 
industry has utilized stress analysis 
more than most other industries 
have, but many improvements still 
could be made in the automobile 
with a more intensive application. 
Almost all kinds of engines could be 
improved upon, gears could be’ 
lightened and _ strengthened, and 
most casting and rolling processes 
could be made more efficient. 

“These specific lines,” this research 
authority adds, “could make a sub- 
stantial start toward the billions of 
dollars that industry generally could 
save by utilizing scientific knowledge 
that has very little practical value 
until it gets out of the laboratory 
and on the drafting board and onto 
the assembly line.” 
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EPT: Make the Most of It 


(Continued from page 22) 


from actions harmful to the na- 
tional interest, but this requirement 
exists whether we have an excess 
profits tax or not. Once again, 
cheap dollars increase the tempta- 
tion, and clearer vision and a 
stronger conscience are now Neces- 
sary to avoid managerial abuse of 
discretion. One obvious case of 
abuse is the practice of hoarding 
skilled labor. But the clearly black 
cases shade off into uncertain grays, 
and there are no absolute standards 
to guide management in most in- 
stances of possible conflict between 
national and company welfare. Ac- 
tions beneficial to the national in- 
terest are those which will result in 
new or better products and services 
or those which will increase the 
availability of products and services, 
old or new, to the consuming pub- 
lic. 

In essence, what has happened is 


that for some companies, cheap dol- 
ars have been created which make 
prudent the taking of risks that 
would be considered doubtful if all 
expense dollars had the same value. 
The fact ‘that the present excess 
profits tax will either expire or be 
extensively and materially amended 
on July 1, 1953, makes it necessary 
for management to put its planning 
house in order at once, since the 
benefit ‘to ithe company of cheap ex- 
pense dollars must be gained prin- 
cipally in 1952. The year 1951 is too 
soon for most, and ithe first half of 
1953 is for many a little too late. 
Generalizations are dangerous, and 
exceptions will always occur, but I 
think a broad rule may be stated 
that the payment of an excess profits 
tax by a company in 1952 gives a 
presumption of managerial inade- 
quacy—not proof necessarily, but 
certainly a symptom, that the plan- 
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k 
ning and control of a company’s af- - 
fairs leave something to be desired. . 
My discussion from this point on 
will touch on five different aspects} 
of managerial discretion affected by) 
the excess profits tax, as follows: one, , 
accounting and control; ‘two, produc - 
tion; three, marketing; four, person- - 
nel and five, capital structure and | 
investment. 
Obviously the first problem for: 
management is to know whether it: 
is in the excess profits tax bracket : 
and for how much. 


If the company is not in excess; 
profits, then every effort should be: 
made to get in there, because only ' 
then will there be cheap dollars; 
available to meet competitive aggres- » 
sion. : 

If a company will be in excess | 
profits, then the management must » 
know this fact as soon as possible, 
and for how much. The ability to: 
forecast will differ with different. 
companies and with different comp- 
trollers. The accuracy of the forecast . 
will become progressively greater as 
the months of the fiscal year go by, 
so it becomes necessary to have in 
readiness optional programs that 
can be quickly put into operation. 


Carry-Back Possibilities 

Over-spending will give a carry- 
back or carry-forward to the pre- 
ceding or nexit fiscal year. A carry- 
back or carry-forward is of no value 
unless the company can exceed its 
excess profits ceiling. Comptrollers 
are constitutionally conservative and 
their habit is to under-estimate rath- 
er than ito over-estimate year-end 
profits. Formerly, this was a good 
practice, but under the excess profits 
tax, it may ‘turn out to be extremely 
expensive, This is one of the number 
one danger points for management. 

If your company is in the excess 
profits range, you have two kinds of 
money to account for and to control. 
They are as different as the cur- 
rencies of two different countries. 
They must be separated on budget 
estimates and accounts and, in my 
opinion, it would be wise to have a 
separate name for the new money. I 
suggest the letters “OE”, standing 
for Optional Expense. Thus we can 
have OE dollars, OE accounts, OE 
controls, and OE programs. 


; For a company that is clearly go- 
ing to be in excess profits, amount 
uncertain, the management of the 
OE program should be assigned to 
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some general officer, not in the ac- 
count division of the business. Even 
though the amount of OE dollars be 
only in the low six figures, the stakes 
are too great for casual or committee 
supervision of OE planning. Bear 
in mind that an under-expenditure 
of as little as $100,000 will cost 
$77,000 in taxes—and the amount 
may be even greater if corporations 
taxes are increased. 


Segregate OE Dollars 

_ Particular care must be taken not 
to let OE dollars become identified 
with regular expense dollars. The 
control of regular expense is a sep- 
arate and an ancient problem. It is 
the OE dollars that are new. The 
administration of OE _ programs 
should never be confused with regu- 
lar programs. Particularly, OE dol- 
lars should not be used to get a de- 
partment manager off the hook by 
transferring his regular expense to 
the OE account. 

Needless to say, OE programs 
should be those that can be quickly 
started, quickly ‘terminated, and 
should create no precedents—except, 
and this is important, it will be pos- 
‘sible to experiment with new de- 
-velopments with the idea that the 
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new might perhaps justify itself on 
a regular expense basis. 

Production opportunities under 
the excess profits tax include every- 
thing but those which require new 
capital investment not subject to 
accelerated depreciation. Research 
on new products and new designs, 
tooling up for new markets, reorgan- 
ization of production flow, testing of 
old and new products under prob- 
lematical conditions, importation of 
experimental skills, materials, and 
machines are now in order. In fact 
any current expense for economy or 
improvement of product ‘that seems 
to be too speculative under ordinary 
tax circumstances may prove to be 
prudent for a management with 
cheap dollars at its disposal. 

When people think of marketing 
in connection with the excess profits 
tax, they generally think of adver- 
tising and of prodigal advertising at 
that. Advertising may well offer 
some opportunities, but manage- 


ment knows that marketing goes far 
beyond getting a brand name on a 
billboard. There is the extension of 
branch offices and warehouses to un- 
certain areas, more intensive culti- 
vation of customers, new develop- 
ments in packaging, greater knowl- 
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edge of consumer response to a 
product as against competition, and 
a dozen other risky ventures that 
every restless sales manager has list- 
ed in a folder in his top desk 
drawer marked, “Maybe some day 
we can try it”! 


Public Relations 


Public relations is a hazardous 
field, where we can expect full ad- 
vantage to be taken for legally allow- 
able deductions for community, re- 
gional, and national educational and 
welfare projects. This money need 
not be scattered in well-intentioned 
but unproductive areas; the distribu- 
tion can be so organized as to pro- 
duce lasting benefits to any com- 
pany. The good will value of a 
soundly conceived contribution in- 
creases geometrically with its size, 
a point which management some- 
times overlooks. 

Many worthwhile projects can be 
undertaken in the area of personnel 
without getting into the business of 
labor hoarding to which I have al- 
ready referred. OE dollars will per- 
mit adequate staffing at the mana- 
gerial level, thereby lengthening 
training periods in anticipation of 
retirements of executives approach- 
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ing retirement age. Apart from re-\ 
tirements, many companies have 
been understaffed at the top execu-. 
tive level for years as evidenced byy 
lack of time to participate in the 
discussion and formulation of na- 
tional policy of vital importance to 
business. 

Useful experiments in training, , 
especially of executives and super-- 
visors, can be devised, and the suc - 
cessful programs can be carried on} 
even if the cheap dollars vanish. 

Measures likely to be taken af- 
fecting capital structure and capital | 
items generally are difficult to fore-- 
see, partly because of the short time : 
of possible benefit, and partly be-- 
cause of legal concern relating to) 
valid business reasons for capital | 
changes. Iit is apparent however that | 
many companies are not suitably’ 
capitalized for efficient operations ; 
under an excess profits tax, and| 
much study will be given to the: 
overhauling of capital structures if’ 
it seems likely ithat the tax will be: 
continued beyond 1953. 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland : % : 
Buffalo Columbus  Phoentx Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London Financial Housecleaning! 

| All possible charge-offs for bad 
_ debts, obsolescence and depreciation 
_ will of course be made. Dividend 
payments may be made partially in 
_ cash and partially in stock. Assets . 
_ subject to mortgage will be more 
readily acquired. The taking of cap- 
ital gains and capital losses will be: 
timed with excess profits tax con- 
siderations in mind. The holding of 
| state and municipal bonds will be 
_ examined with a jaundiced eye. 

| Buildings and machinery will be 
repaired and maintained at great ad- 
vantage over competition with no 
OE dollars to plan with. Long-term 
commitments involving annual 
amortization will be avoided; leases 
for short-terms and even at high 
rates will be preferred. 

What about the stockholders? 
How do they benefit through the 
entrenchment of their Company by 
the expenditure of OE dollars? It 
is true that a ceiling is placed on 
earnings at ithe level at which ex- 
cess profits begin. The benefit to 
the stockholder arises from an in- 
creasing coefficient of certainty on 
the leveled off earnings of the com- 
pany. This increase of certainty of 
eamings will be reflected in rela- 
tively higher prices for the com- 
pany’s shares, with the possibility 
of long-term capital gains. In some 
_ cases the management will feel able 
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to recommend a larger percentage 
of earnings for distribution as divi- 


dends than would have been the 


case except for the added certainty 
of basic earnings given by the exist- 
ence of OE dollars at management 
disposal. 

There is one great area open to 
management in which cheap dollars 
can be ventured in a way that will 
support strongly national policy and 
the general welfare. This great area 


is that embraced by possible Point 
IV enterprises. 


Here is the opportunity an 1952 
to take risks in foreign undertakings 
that would not be prudent if we did 


not have a double standard of dol- 


lars. True, the time available to plan 


and to execute a one company OE 


program on the international front 
is extremely limited. But prelimi- 
nary explorations can be made. 
What is likely to happen to the 
excess profits tax after July 1, 1953? 
Even if the defense crisis lessens, 
which is not likely—and even if the 
revenue from the tax is on its way 
toward the vanishing point, it is by 
no means certain that the excess 
profits tax will be allowed to lapse. 
Although in 1950 business was al- 
most unanimous against the tax, by 
1953 many business managers will 
have found their competitive posi- 
tion substantially improved by rea- 
son of the cheap dollars at their 


disposal. They cannot reasonably 


oppose a revenue measure that is 


helpful to their companies. 


EPT Advocates May Change 

-On the other hand, certain ele- 
ments on the liberal-labor front who 
have in the past advocated an excess 
profits tax may decide they were 
mistaken—because of the unequal 
and unpredictable consequences of 
having a double standard of dollars 
at the disposal of business managers. 
But there will be those in the labor 
group representing workers in the 
more powerful and profitable com- 
panies and industries who will ap- 
preciate the value of cheap dollars 
for the welfare of their constituents. 


_ They can be expected to support the 


continuance of the tax. 

It is not unlikely that a case for 
the excess profits tax will be made 
by some students of public affairs 
on the grounds that the benefits of 
the tax go to the business manage- 
ments which are most imaginative, 
alert and aggressive, and that this 
type of indirect subsidy thereby 


strengthens our American competi- 
tive system of production and dis- 
tribution. 

In spite of the controversy that we 
are likely to have in the latter part 
of 1952 and early 1953, my guess 
is’ that the tax will be permitted 
to lapse. The reasons are simply 
that the tax will prove to be in prac- 
tice extremely complicated to ad- 
minister, that it will produce gro- 
tesque and conspicuous inequities, 
and that the revenue from the tax 
will become progressively and pro- 
portionately less, even within the 
shont period ahead. 

The existence of cheap OE dollars 
in the economy, even if every one 
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of them is prudently used, is un- 
questionably in some measure an in- 
flationary influence. But if these 
dollars are used wisely, as I believe 
most of them will be, this inflation- 
ary influence will be offset by social 
gains in ‘terms of newer and better 
products, wider availability of the 
more acceptable consumers goods, 
more efficiency in the maintenance 
and more economy in the replace- 
ment of capital goods. 

Management under the excess 
profits tax will have a great chance 
and a great test to show its ability 
to associate in one package the pub- 
lic interest with aggressive competi- 
tive enterprise. 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


H EAVY buying of new freight 


cars by the nation’s railroads 
has lifted the unfilled order back- 


log of the Standard Railway 
_Equipment 


Manufacturing Com- 
pany-to a figure sufficient to main- 
tain the company’s current high 
rate of operations for more than 
a year. 


Standard does not manufacture 


freight cars, but it sells steel roofs 


and ends to every car manufacturer, 
including railroads that build their 
own. The company estimates that 


its ends and roofs are used on 80 


per cent of all new freight cars 
produced. The only other manu- 


- facturer of these two important com- 
- ponents 


is Pullman-Standard Car 
and Manufacturing Company which 
began production of them in 1946. 
It is not uncommon for railroads to 
specify the use of Standard roofs or 
ends even on new cars purchased 
from Pullman. 

The current large-scale buying of 
freight cars is part of a program that 
members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads adopted last Summer 
to increase their total freight car 
ownership by 120,000. It was esti- 
mated that in order to attain that 
goal by the middle of 1953, and tak- 


ing into account the retirements 


made in the meantime, production 
of new cars would have to average 
10,000 cars a month. This monthly 
goal has already been approved by 
the defense production authorities 


and steps have been taken to assure 


the availability of sufficient steel. 


Big Order Backlog 

Actual deliveries of new freight 
cars have been well below the 10,000 
a month goal. In March the total of 
new deliveries was 7,011 cars, in 
February 5,842, and in January 
5,949. Orders placed in March 
amounted to 11,271 cars and 
brought the aggregate on order to 
158,619 at the end of the month. 

Standard’s order backlog currently 


stands at about $30,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,800,000 at the end of 
1949 and $13,000,000 at the end of 
1948. Shipments during the first 
quarter averaged in_ excess of 
$2,000,000 a month. 

While Standard’s sales volume has 
been subject to wide swings, the 
company’s operations have been 
much more stable than those of the 
carbuilding industry. The reason is 
that Standard’s major products are 
widely used by railroads for rebuild- 
ing old freight cars. Railroads ordi- 
narily buy new cars only when they 
can afford the down payment, and 
they have been forced by limited 
earnings to keep in service many 
thousands of cars that are over age 
and uneconomical to operate. The 
railroads carry on extensive rebuild- 
ing operations in their own shops, 
however, even when they can’t af- 
ford new cars. Modern steel roofs 
and ends are installed to increase the 
structural strength of the rebuilt 
cars and to reduce maintenance 
costs. 


“Dreadnaught” Ends 

Standard’s roofs are used for box, 
refrigerator, stock, and covered hop- 
per cars, and its “Improved Dread- 
naught” ends are used on the ma- 
jority of new box, refrigerator and 
gondola cars. The company holds 
patents on the new diagonal panel 
roof introduced in 1947 and on the 
new end introduced in 1945. These 
products are die stamped from sheet 
steel. ‘The company maintains a 
product engineering department to 
improve the design of present prod- 
ucts and to develop new products. A 
separate engineering department 
works with railroads and _ other 
buyers on order specifications. 

In addition to roofs and ends, the 
company manufactures a number of 
other products pertaining to freight 
cars, including a car coupler carrier 
and positioning devices, side plates, 


pan doors for hopper cars, paneled © 


sides for gondola and hopper cars, 
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and car door fixtures. The company 
pioneered in the development of a 
perforated steel floor protector for - 


box cars, used especially between 
the doorways, and reports that it 
has become a major product. Stand- 
ard is the exclusive licensee in the 
United States for a recently intro- 
duced machine that will “true” the 
wheels of a diesel locomotive in an 
hour while they are on the locomo- 
tive. Engineering work is now going 
on to adapt the machine to other 
types of wheels. In recent years roofs 
have accounted for 35 to 45 per cent 
of total sales, while ends have ac- 
counted for 30 to 35 per cent. 


Standard’s headquarters are in 
Chicago and its principal plant is in 
nearby Hammond, Ind. Another 
plant is owned in New Kensington, 
Pa., and a third is owned and oper- 
ated in Canada by a wholly owned 
subsidiary, Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Co. 


| (Canada) Limited. The Hammond 


plant produces ends and certain 
specialties, while the New Kensing- 
ton plant produces roofs. Roofs are 
also produced in the Canadian 
plant. The company’s requirements 
for ends in Canada are manutfac- 
tured for it by Canadian carbuilding 
companies according to Standard’s 
engineering designs. 


Plant Improvements 


A major improvement will be 
made in the Hammond plant this 
year when a huge new hydraulic 
press of “unique design and capaci- 
ty,” along with a modern furnace, 
material handling equipment, and 
other associated equipment, is in- 
stalled. The new press will have 
twice the power of the present unit's 
two-ton pressure, thereby making it 
possible to turn out an improved 


product and to handle heavier steel” 


sheets. 


Under construction at the present 
time at Hammond is a new building 
for the use of the plant workers. It 
will contain lockers, wash stands and 
showers—facilities not now available 
in the plant. It will also provide a 
comfortable place in which the plant 
workers may eat their lunches. The 
new press and equipment are the 
major elements in a $2,500,000 pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and expan- 
sion. 


The Hammond plant is now 
working two shifts daily, neither of 
which is manned for capacity produc- 
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tion. The company reports difficulty 
in obtaining steel to maintain a 
uniform rate of production and 
States that it is forced to go beyond 
a. normal area in purchasing steel 
requirements. 

The company was incorporated in 
1926 as the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company and added the 
“Manufacturing” in 1937, but its 
predecessors trace their history back 
many more years, the oldest to 1889, 
‘The company for many years was 
mieaded by the late Walter P. 
Murphy, and its stock was closely 
held. A public distribution of the 
stock was made in May, 1947, when 
500,000 common shares were offered 
for sale, including 135,000 shares 
representing new financing. Proceeds 
of $1,485,000 to the company were 
used with other funds to retire a 
$1,500,000 bank loan. In October, 
1950, another 160,000 shares were 
sold to the public for the account 
of certain stockholders. 

_ An issue of participating pre- 
ferred stock was entirely retired in 
(1945, leaving the $1 par value com- 
‘mon the sole capital issue. At the 
end of 1950 a total of 1,385,000 
shares was outstanding. The stock is 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket. 

+ Standard’s net sales increased 
‘more than $2,000,000 in 1950 as 
compared with 1949, but most of 
the gain was offset by a rise of 
$1,500,000 in cost of products sold, 
and higher income tax rates. Net 
sales for 1950 were $19,447,461, and 
net earnings amounted to $2,609,420, 
or $1.88 a share. 

Net sales, net earnings, and earn- 
ings per share, in the eleven years 

1940 to 1950, were as follows: 


*Per 

Net Sales Net Earnings Share 

1950 $19,447,461 $2,609,420 $1.88 
1949 17,293,914 2,305,853 1.66 
1948 24,359,575 3,646,037 2.63 
1947 23,436,608 3,972,825 2.87 
1946 13,613,459 1,806,153 1.30 
1945 15,365,081 1,953,714 1.41 
1944 19,217,713 1,498,204 1.08 
1943 9,373,148 1,759,177 1.27 
1942 13,417,349 1,341,794 0.97 
1941 20,994,786 3,033,309 2.19 
1940 15,190,822 2,857,829 2.06 


*Based on 1,385,000 shares now out- 


standing. 

The company’s stock was placed 
on a regular dividend basis of $l a 
share annually in 1946. In 1947 
a year-end extra dividend of $l a 
share was paid, in 1948 an extra of 
70 cents a share was paid, in 1949 
the extra was 60 cents, and in 1950 
it was 70 cents. 


Total assets at the end of 1950 
amounted to more than $16,000,000 
and included property plant and 
equipment carried at $2,005,680 af- 
ter deducting depreciation, and 
$2,500,000 in cash appropriated for 
rehabilitation and expansion of 
facilities. Current assets totaled 
$11,276,255, including cash of 
$4,598,386, receivables of $4,388,736, 
and inventories of $2,210,011. Cur- 
rent liabilities amounted to $3,322,- 
084. 


‘Top executives of Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing 
Company have had extensive ex- 
perience either with the company 
or in the car-building industry. 
Arthur A. Frank, chairman of the 
board, and A. A. Helwig, vice 
chairman, have been with the com- 
pany many years. R. A. Williams, 
who became president in April, 
1948, previously had 24 years ex- 
perience in railroad car-building 
and was vice president in charge of 
sales of American Car & Foundry 
Company for more than four years 
before joining Standard. Williams 
is 47 years old. 

In view of the emphasis being 
placed by defense production au- 
thorities on the building of new 
freight cars, in contrast to the limi- 
tations imposed during World War 
II, Standard expects that its facili- 
ties will be used to near capacity in 
producing its normal products. How- 
ever, the character of the company’s 
manufacturing facilities makes them 
especially adaptable to the produc- 
tion of munitions and many types 
of war materials, the annual report 
for 1950 stated. Continuing efforts 
to diversify the company’s products 
and activities were also reported. 


Science of Knowing People 


(Continued from page 14) 


took over; they found that produc- 
tion dropped to about 10 percent of 
the pre-war total. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes lie maximum morale and ef- 
ficiency. At certain levels it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the 
worker can make helpful and im- 
portant contributions to manage- 
ment problems. 

The class struggle is as cardinal in 
the Marxian hypothesis as ‘‘eco- 
nomic man” in the Manchester- 
school hypothesis. According to the 
Marxists, as you know, there are on- 
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ly two dynamic classes in any society, 
the owners and the workers, the ex- 
ploiters and the exploited. There is 
just enough truth in the concept of 
the class struggle to make a powerful 
appeal to many people. Workers 
readily grasp at it when they feel 
that the future is hopeless. Labor 
leaders often base their strategy up- 
on it, even though they have never 
read “Das Kapital.” It is possible, 
furthermore, that many managers 
accept the class struggle as a fact 
without, of course, embracing the 
Marxian proposals for solving it. 


But anthropologists and social 
psychologists report no such animal! 
You will not find the class struggle 
as a human universal in the Cross 
Cultural Index at Yale, in the sense 
that monogamy, for instance, is a 
universal. 

Dr. Ralph Linton documents the 
way in which class struggles may ap- 
pear in certain societies, or sections 
of societies, at certain times, especial- 
ly in times of rapid cultural change. 
Down the ages, however, the typical 
society is one where each individual 
enjoys a particular status in his total 
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culture pattern, is satisfied with it, 
and shows profound inertia about 
leaving it. 

Since the industrial revolution be- 
gan, class struggles have been break- 
ing out here and there—Harlan 
County, for instance—but they are 
temporary local outbreaks, a product 
of our factory system rather than of 
human nature. 

If Linton and the social scientists 
are right, Marx is wrong. Lenin, Sta- 
lin, and the Kremlin are off in a 
blind alley. Human nature does not 
react the way they assume it does. 

We do have social classes in Amer- 
ica—six of them, according to Dr. 
Lloyd Warner and his co-workers, 
but the important thing that Warner 
and many other competent scientists 
point out is the mobility of the 
American class structure. The-lower 
groups are constantly being up- 
graded while the upper groups come 
crashing down, as thousands of them 
did in the depression. 

No, one cannot clamp the strait 
jacket of the class struggle on actual 
conditions in America, or Europe for 
that matter. It is a useless concept 
for predicting human behavior. 


Popular Assumptions 


We have now taken a brief look 
at five assumptions widely held by. 
Americans, including some man- 
agers: 

First, people in the mass are not 
much good; second, man is in- 
herently lazy—it’s in the genes; third, 
pecuniary gain is the only real in- 
centive, the doctrine of economic 
man; fourth, workers have no con- 
cern with the problems of manage- 
ment—‘‘Let the boss decide’; fifth, 
the doctrine of class struggle. 

Social scientists in recent years. 
have been taking these assumptions, 
and others as well, through a sort of 
wind tunnel to test their validity, 
and the results are mostly negative. 
The contraptions do not fly. 

Scientists have not been engaged 
only in knocking down popular con- 
cepts. ‘They also ofter managers valu- 
able knowledge on how to improve 
human relations, how to increase 
both morale and output in the shop. 
Indeed, a whole new concept of the 
function of management is begin- 
ning to emerge from the work of 
social scientists in the last genera- 
tion. Dr. F. J. Roethlisberger, co- 
author of that classic describing the 
Hawthorne experiments, “Manage- 
ment and the Worker,” puts it this— 
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way in the Harvard Business Re- 
view: 

“I should like to suggest that the 
manager is neither managing men, 
nor managing work, but that he is 
managing a coordinated set of activ- 
ities; he is administering a social 


system. This is the human relations | 


approach, as contrasted with any ap- 
proach which implies that people at 
work can be considered separately 
from their work.” | 

When Joe Doakes goes through 


the factory gates and rings up his 


time, he takes his whole cultural 
background right along with him. 
The factory is not something sternly 


apart from the community, subject 


to more logical rules; it is insepa- 
rable from the community. Culture 
is a seamless web. All useful con- 
clusions about human relations, the 
behavior of groups, and social psy- 
chology are relevant to the factory, 
the office, and the profession of 
management. 

Let us look briefly at a sampling 
of some relevant research, of use 


and benefit to managers, that the 
social scientists are carrying on now. 


For instance, there is aptitude 


testing. That is useful in all fields. 


‘It was particularly useful for select- 


ing pilots during the war. 


Employe Communications 

There is public-opinion research. 
This technique is proving very help- 
ful in giving both management and 
union officials a knowledge of how 
the rank and file feel about the shop. 

Then there is the work being done 
on two-way communication. <A 
healthy shop needs two open com- 
munication Hnes, from workers up 
to management and from manage- 


ment down to workers. Grievance 


machinery, suggestion boxes, appli- 
cation of some elementary principles 
of semantics, shop bulletins, and 
joint conferences are all being used 
in experiments to clear these com- 
munication lines. 

Next, there is a very interesting 
new development which we might 
call a “vertical round table.” Dr. 
Francis Bradshaw, an eminent psy- 
chologist, has started an interest- 
ing experiment in group dynamics 
at a large New Jersey plant. Its pur- 
pose is to improve communication 
and understanding between the sev- 
en levels of management in that 
plant, from the junior supervisors 
up to the plant manager. They are 
meeting under the principles of 
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| group dynamics with Dr. Bradshaw 


as the leader and getting some very 
interesting results which may have 
a wide application in industry. 

The technique of “role playing” i 
making some headway in dustry 
too. A union using it can put labor 
men in the shoes of company officials 
prior to negotiating a contract. The 
management group, using role play- 
ing, can have a corresponding ex- 
perience. A better plan for achieving 
mutual understanding is difficult to 
imagine. It ties in very closely with 
group dynamics. 

The social scientists have a world 
of sound information on race and 
religious discrimination both in 
pure and applied science. Dr. Louis 
Wirth at the University of Chicago 
has done some outstanding work in 
the field of application. 

Then there is the whole broad 
field of “conditions of industrial 
peace’—not struggle, but peace. 
Comparative studies are now being 
published by the National Planning 
Association where a score of com- 
panies with good labor relations over 
the years are being intensively ana- 
lyzed to find those factors which 
tend to make good labor relations. 
We have had a lot of studies in bad — 
labor relations, but this is something 
new. 


Why Labor Unrest 


Labor unrest baffles a lot of us, 
and it baffles a lot of managers. But. 
take a look at Volume IV of War- 
ner’s “Yankee City Series.” It con- 
tains a masterly account of the 
change that occurred in the shoe in- | 
dustry from a handicraft culture, 
where the worker was an independ-— 
ent craftsman, to mass production 
and mass distribution and mass fi- 
nance, where he is just a cog in a 
vast, impersonal machine. Nobody 
can read this story without greatly 
broadening his understanding of the 
labor problem. 

The above is very far from a com- 
plete list of current research, but it 
gives us, I think, a fair sample of the 
kinds of findings which have helped 
and can help management in estab- 
lishing social responsibility in the 
fifth year of the Atomic Age. 

Let us turn to a new and, I be- 
lieve, very important consideration 
of our thesis. In his latest book, 
“Human Relations in a Changing 
World,” Dr. Alexander Leighton de- 
votes some chapters to the personal 

(Continued on page 42) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


SB iain 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


ENVESTMENTS in industrial de- 
#velopment in the Chicago Indus- 
trial Area during April totaled $37,- 
115,000 compared with $36,134,000 
invested during April, 1950. Total 
: investments for the first four months 
of 1951 amounted to $173,222,000 
‘compared with $107,059,000 for the 
‘same period in 1950. These de- 
-velopments included expenditures 
for the construction of new plants, 
additions to existing industrial 
buildings, and the acquisition of 
land or buildings for industrial pur- 
poses. 

Zenith Radio Corporation, 6001 
W. Dickens avenue, is constructing 

-an addition to the plant which it 
recently purchased at 1500 N. Kost- 
ner avenue. The three-story expan- 
sion will contain a total of 378,000 
square feet. The entire unit, when 
finished, will approximately equal 
the present size of the Zenith main 
plant. The unit will be used for 
manufacturing components and as- 
sembling the testing of electronic 
equipment for the military services. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany, Melrose Park Plant, is re- 
building testing equipment and in- 
stalling a laboratory in the main 
plant. Ragner Benson, Inc., general 
contractor. 

Ford Motor Company, Aircraft 
Engine Division, occupant of the 
World War II Dodge-Chicago Avia- 
tion Engine Plant, is investing $17,- 
000,000 in the rehabilitation of the 
plant. Ford Motor Company will 
produce Pratt and Whitney 18 cy- 
linder internal combustion aircraft 
engines. 

Electric Storage Battery Company 
of Philadelphia, which operates a 
factory for the manufacture of auto- 
motive-type storage batteries at 5335 
§. Western Avenue, has acquired 10 


acres of land near Aurora. An 80,- 
000 square foot plant will be con- 
structed on this site to be used for 
the production of a heavier type of 
wet storage battery. Kaiser-Ducett 
Company, general contractors. 
Benjamin Harris and Company, 
producer of brass and bronze ingots, 
is constructing approximately 73,- 


000 square feet of additional floor | 
in- | 


area. The new construction 
cludes a foundry, car loading dock, 
office building and laboratory. 
Janette Manufacturing Company, 
556 W. Monroe street, manufac- 
turer of motors, generators and con- 
verters, has purchased a five acre 
site on Cicero avenue in Skokie. 
The company will construct a 90,- 
000 square foot plant on the site. 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company is constructing a 
large warehouse at 4495 W. 44th 
street. The one-story structure will 
contain more than 80,000 square 
feet. A. Epstein and Sons, archi- 
tect-engineer; Poirot Construction 


Company, general contractor. 


Libby McNeill and Libby is ex- 
panding its principal plant at the 
Union Stock Yards. W. Fred Dolke, 
architect. 

National Wheels and Parts Manu- 
facturing Company, 1808 S. Michi- 
gan avenue, is constructing a 37,000 
square foot factory in Bellwood. 
Eric G. Stenbeck, architect. 

Taylor Forge and Pipe Works, 
4735 W. 14th street, has purchased 
171 acres of land along Dunes High- 
way, Gary. The first unit of a large 
pipe works will be constructed on 
this site. 

Vitkin-Lee, Inc., 4846 N. Clark 
street, manufacturer of quilted gar- 
ment linings, has purchased the for- 
mer Sager-Barrows Lock division 
plant of the Yale and ‘Towne 
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Sixty thousand square foot plant under construction for the J. J. Tourek Manufactur- 
ing Company, screw machine products manufacturers, at 1901 S. Kilbourn avenue. 
A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineers; Heidel and Beck, Inc., general contractor. 
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CORRECT INFORMATION 
is IMPERATIVE 


Correct information in writing insurance and 
providing proper and adequate coverage is all 


important. By maintaining not only a staff of expert 


na 


department heads but also a trained personnel, 


AN 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD is in position 


to render accurate and intelligent service. 


< 


Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? Turn 


to us at an excellent price. 

Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 

Write, Wire or Phone 


INTERSTATE 


Machinery Co., Inc. 


1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 


over your metal-working machines | 
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Manufacturing Company in North; 
Chicago. J. J. Harrington and Com- : 
pany and William Kaplan, brokers. . 

Huss Lumber Company, Fuller- - 
ton Avenue and the Chicago, Mil- | 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road, will build a laminating plant. 

Symons Clamp and Manufacturing — 
Company, 4249 W. Diversey avenue, 
is adding a 24,000 square foot steel 
and concrete building to the plant 
in which it makes concrete forms, 
clamps and_ shores. Fox and Fox, 
architects. 

Laystrom Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., a newly organized com- 
pany making tools, dies and pre- 
cision machinery, has acquired a 
one-story industrial building at 


| Parkside and Armitage avenues. 


Diamond-T Motor Car Company, 
4401 W. 26th street, has purchased 
the one-story building at 4528 W. 
5Ist street, which will be operated 
as a branch plant. 


Science of Knowing People 


(Continued from page 40) 


relations between the policymaker, 
the executive, and the social scientist, 
based on his own experiences in the 
Pacific theater during the war. 
“The policy maker,” says Leigh- 


' ton, in one of his disillusioned mo- 


ments, “tends to use social science 
the way a drunk uses a lamp post, 
for support, not illumination.” 

Now this is not too far from the 
usual view by top management in 
industry until recently. If the con- 
clusions of Leighton’s team, out. 
there in the Pacific, coincided with 
those of the high command, which 
were arrived at more or less intui- 
tively, the generals and the admirals 
were complimentary. But if Leigh-. 
ton’s conclusions did not support. 


| their own, then the “impractical vi- 


sionary” stereotype was forthcoming, 
and the report was buried in the 
files. 

Dr. Leighton first gives us a care- 
ful account of what his team did and 
the techniques it employed. I do not 
know where else you can_find a de- 
tailed case study of technique of a 
good, modern team of social scien- 
tists. 

A mayor problem for the generals 
and the admirals was whether Jap- 
anese morale could be cracked and, 
if so, how. The morale of the fight- 
ing forces was known to be high, and . 
it seemed likely that civilian morale 
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on the home islands was equally 
strong. The high command was 
faced with decisions which involved 
human psychology, social behavior, 
the culture pattern of the Japanese 
people — problems not concerned 
with ballistics and logistics but with 
social science. Let me give you a 
short quotation from Leighton re- 
garding the attitude of the high 
command: 

_ “There were many in the top 
command who felt that the 
Japanese morale was a solid wall of 
uniform strength which nothing 
could destroy except the actual kill- 
ing of the men who displayed it. 
Every Japanese soldier was regarded 
as an ideal fighting machine—fear- 
less, fanatic, obeying instantly— 
something not quite human that 
looked only for an opportunity to die 
for the Emperor Prisoners of 
‘war would be exceedingly rare and 
would be of no value as sources of 
information . . . Psychological war- 
fare would be useless, both for soft- 
ening resistance, and for securing 
the surrender of soldiers.”’ 

~ You can see what a formidable 
task the executives had lined up for 
themselves by these assumptions: 
take no prisoners, fight for every foot 
of ground, prepare for a practically 
endless war! 


Human Nature Revealed 


Dr. Leighton’s division went to 
work testing these concepts as their 
first task. To begin with, the team 
set up a list of fourteen basic state- 
“ments about human nature, such as: 

There exist psychological uniform- 
itres common to all the tribes, na- 
tions, and “races” of human beings. 

All people, everywhere, are dis- 
turbed by threats to life and health, 
by discomfort from pain, cold, heat, 
fatigue, and bad food, by threats to 
children and family, by enforced 
idleness (there’s idleness again), re- 
striction of movement, insecurity. 

When the threshold for stress is 
exceeded, all people, everywhere, 
respond with known physiological 
patterns. 

The division then constructed 
an information-screening machine 
which fed facts daily into the hop- 
per, to be matched against the basic 
assumptions, in the way reports 
come into a central weather bureau 
to be mapped. The facts came from 
prisoner-of-war interviews, from cap- 
tured diaries, captured letters—es- 
pecially from Japanese officers, and 


captured ofhcial documents. They 
came from reports and from neutral 
observers in Japan, from transla- 
tions of Japanese newspapers and 
magazines, from monitored Japanese 
broadcasts. 

Despite the passions of war, Leigh- 
ton’s division kept their scientific ob- 
jectivity. They knew that the Japa- 
nese were human, like anybody else, 
but equally important they learned 
to understand the unique behavior 
patterns of the Japanese culture. As 
a result they could reconstruct, with 
high probability, what was going on 
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in the minds of Japanese soldiers. 
They told the American top com- 
mand that under certain conditions 
the Japanese would surrender and 
give useful information, that they 
were neither supermen nor apes. 

This conclusion was amply con- 
firmed, later in the war, as Japanese 
units, both in the Philippines and 
Okinawa, surrendered first by the 
hundreds and then by the thousands 
and, as prisoners, cheerfully gave 
valuable information. 

This example can form a starting 
point for a few observations about 


Bake-drying coil for Cornell University cyclotron in Hyre’s own coil 
winding department. This is one of several such units built by Hyre for 
atomic research installations. 


Here at Hyre we’ve tackled some 
mighty rugged electrical jobs, 
but we haven’t yet found one we 
couldn’t lick. In fact, the tougher 
the problem, the better we like 
it because it gives us the oppor- 
tunity to prove once again that 
Hyre skill and experience in all 
phases of electrical construction, 
installation and maintenance is 
second to none. 

Yes, we like tough jobs. And 
we like easy ones, too. But either 
kind always get’s Hyre’s best. 
Hundreds of firms in and around 
Chicago know that and rely on 
Hyre for all their light and power 
equipment needs. Many have 
done so ever since we started in 
business 39 years ago. That’s why 
we say you, too, can rely on Hyre. 

Why not call us next time you 
have a “tough one,” and let us 
prove it? 


@ Motors @ Engineering 


e@ Generators ® Construction 
@ Controls @ Installation 


@ Repairs @ Maintenance 


ELECTRIC CO. 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 


INDUSTRIAL* COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


CHARTS 


made to order from your 
data for all business purposes 


Annual Reports 
Presentations 

Employee Education 
Public Relations 


More than 400 Chicago organiz- 
ations rely on us. 


GRANTHAM GRAPHICS 


111 West Jackson WAbash 2-7751 


TO INDUSTRIES 
BURNING COAL 


and/or Wood Waste Fuel 


We will CONTRACT fo substantially 
CUT your COAL COSTS. This we have 
done in thousands of installations. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SAVINGS 


‘24°90 


PER RATED BOILER HORSEPOWER 


Write for engineer to make savings 
estimate at no cost to you. 


FYR-FEEDER ENGINEERS 


Division American Coal Burner Company 
18-M EAST ERIE STREET » CHICAGO, ILL. 


run 
from 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 

- tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


| how policymakers and social scien- 


tists arrive at conclusions. Although 
the average executive tends to dis- 
count “theorists,” thinking himself 
a very practical fellow, it was the 
scientists in the Pacific who tried to 
be objective, fact-conscious, shy of 
hasty generalizations, and the ex- 
ecutives who indulged in some high 
and lofty theorizing. 

The typical executive has his own 
private psychological theories about 
human behavior. Everybody has 
theories, built up from childhood, 
about the behavior of other people. 
Executives often show shrewdness, 
wisdom, tolerance, but they also tend 
to exhibit prejudices, sentiments, 
stereotyped responses, and current 
fashions in executive thinking. 


Facts And Decisions 


The social-science approach to hu- 
man relations, says Leighton, differs 
from that of the executive in that 
neither the experience of one in- 
dividual nor the popularity of an 
idea is accepted as a warrant for its 
truth. The scientist tries to build his 
concepts on a foundation of system- 
atic observations by competent 
men, with many checks and no pre- 
conceptions. As a result, his conclu- 


| sions, while not final, are often closer 


to reality than those of the average 
manager. Remember, we are not 
talking about the cost system in the 
drop-forge department but about 
human relations. Remember, too, 
that the most important policies and 
decisions of the manager lie in the 
field of human relations. 

Both managers and social scien- 
tists use definitions, categories, facts 
and logic to arrive at their conclu- 
sions. But in social science today, 
facts play the dominant role. 


at 
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Leighton is convinced, however— 
and this is a very important point—_ 
that the social scientist, as such, 
should not make decisions. That is 
the executive’s function. Scientists 
should Jay the facts and the prob- 
abilities before the manager just as 
other experts, accountants, or engi- 
neers, or lawyers, do. _ 

There are, of course, emergencies 
when the executive must decide hur- 
riedly. The social scientist well un- 
derstands the occasional necessity 
for such drastic action, but he can- 
not afford to prejudice his profes- 
sional reputation by being respon- 
sible for it. The good scientist must 
deal in probabilities rather than ab- 
solutes. He must beware of becoming 
too closely identified with policy 
and of acquiring an emotional vested 
interest in it, He must keep his scien- 
tific detachment. It is far better for 
the executive to fire the social 
scientist, however wise, than to sur- 
render the power of making deci-. 
sions to him, for a surrender would 
corrupt both men. 

The real solution is for managers, » 
generally, to acquire a better under- 
standing of modern social science 
and the way in which a scientist ar- 
rays facts and logic to reach con- 
clusions. The manager himself needs 
to become something of a social 
scientist to get the most out of the 
new findings now pouring in. He 
especially needs to know more about 
checking his intuition against the 
growing body of dependable knowl- 
edge about human behavior. He 
needs, I think, a good, elementary 
grip on two new mental tools, the~ 
culture concept and semantics, 
using semantics as a means of clear- 
ing communication lines between 
people. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from Page 10) 


three out of four people who quit 
their jobs voluntarily do so for rea- 
sons that could be avoided by man- 
agement action, and then turn right 
around and take a new job almost 
exactly similar to the old one and 
paying about the same. Thirty-nine 
per cent of the workers questioned 
said they quit for what the univer- 
sity calls “supervisory problems.” 
They disliked the company, their 
boss or their job, or more like, cited 
several of these objections in com- 
bination, 


Actually, only 22 per cent of the 
workers surveyed gave their em- 
ployer the “real” reason for quitting. 
The rest more or less dodged a di- 
rect answer, proftering only general 
dissatisfaction with their job. When 
is a worker most likely to quit? The 
answer to that question is not hard 
to guess: during the first couple of 
weeks on a new job. The university 
discovered the ‘“‘most stable period” 
to be between six and 18 months 
after hiring. 


and TRAFFIC 
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"Pr HE railroads on March 28 filed 

a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requesting 
leave to boost their Ex Parte No. 
775 freight rate increase request 
from six per cent to 15 per cent. 
The carriers estimate that the pro- 
posed increase would yield, based 
on anticipated 1951 operations, 
$971,000,000 annually over and 
above the interim rate rise which 
Decame effective April 4. This in- 
‘terim rate increase was four per 
‘cent in Eastern territory and two 
per cent’ in Southern and Western 
‘territories and on all interterritorial 
traffic. The latest petition of the 
‘railroads states that the annual in- 
‘creases in wages and in the costs of 
fuel, materials and supplies from 
marly 91, 1949, to Wey elie ee heen 
would amount to $986,400,000 and 
‘that on the basis of present rates, 
including the April 4 interim in- 
crease, the yearly rate of return 
on net investment would be 2.63 per 
cent. The proposed increase would 
produce a 4.66 per cent annual 
rate of return on net investment, 
the petition asserts. ‘Tie j lbs per 
cent rate boost would be subject 
to a maximum increase of 15 cents 
per 100 pounds on fresh fruits, 
vegetables and melons and 10 cents 
per 100 pounds on lumber and 
sugar. Rates on anthracite and 
bituminous coal would be increased 
as follows: When the present rate 
is $1.50 per ton or less, 23 cents 
per net ton or 26 cents per gross 
ton; when the present per ton rate 
is $1.51 to $2.25, 34 cents per net 
ton or 38 cents per gross ton; when 
the present per ton rate is $2.26 
-or more, 50 cents per net ton or 
56 cents per gross ton. The com- 
“mission has set hearing on the pro- 
posed increase for May 14 in Wash- 
‘ington, D. C. 

Extend Time for Filing Excep- 
tions on small shipments cases: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


has extended the time for the filing 
of exceptions to the examiners’ re- 
ports in the railroad and motor 
carrier Small Shipments Cases, from 
Dititec me lool ton juries 4, 1951: 
Examiner G. B. Vandiver wrote the 
proposed report in Docket 29556, 
Charges on Small Shipments by 
Railroads and Examiner L. J. Kas- 
sel issued the report in Docket 
MC-C-543, Charges on Small Ship- 
ments by Motor Carriers. Examiner 
Vandiver recommends a scale of 
minimum charges for rail ship- 
ments based on mileage and rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $2.25 on 100 
pounds or less; $1.70 to $2.45 on 
shipments from 100 to 150 pounds; 
and $1.95 to $2.70 on shipments 
over 150 pounds. He also proposes 
that the commission establish a 
minimum weight of 35 pounds for 
each piece or package in a ship- 
ment and an additional charge of 
15 cents for each piece or package 
weighing less than 35 pounds which 
is contained in a shipment subject 
to a flat minimum charge. Ex- 
aminer Kassel’s report also sets 
forth a scale of minimum charges 
for transportation by motor Car- 
riers on a mileage basis. Minimum 
charges on shipments weighing less 
than 150 pounds would range from 
$1.40 to $7.25 and on shipments 
weighing from 150 to 300 pounds, 
the minimum charge would range 
from $1.85 to $13.40. An addi- 
tional charge of 10 cents would be 
assessed for each package in excess 
of five in a shipment of 150 pounds 
or less and for each package over 
10 in a shipment weighing more 
than 150 pounds but not more than 
300 pounds. 

Supreme Court Rules Against 
state tax on interstate trucker: The 
United States Supreme Court in 
its opinion No. 132, Spector Motor 
Service, Inc. v. O’Connor, reversed 
the judgment of a lower court and 
held that a Connecticut state tax 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 


routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH e~ 
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MOHAWK CARTAGE 
COMPANY 


1303 N. MOHAWK 


“NEAR NORTH SIDE” 


General Cartage 
Contractors 
Pool Car Distributors 


wont MI chigan 2-5031 
Michigan 2-0707 


Fast Efficient Service 


Contract Work Is Our Specialty 
@ Hourly @ Daily e Weekly 
@ Monthly Basis 


e@ Any size truck available 
@ Trucks lettered with your name 
© Qualified Drivers - Bonded - Insured 


We'll Solve Those 
Trucking Problems 


Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 


for quick, courteous service 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


26 North Aberdeen Street © Chicago 7, Illinois 


on the privilege of carrying on a 
business to be invalid when the 
business is exclusively interstate in 
character. Spector Motor Service 
instituted suit in 1942 to enjoin 
the State of Connecticut from col- 
lecting taxes and penalties totaling 
$7795.50 which had been levied 
against it under the state’s corpora- 
tion business tax act of 1935. The 
Supreme Court's opinion stated that 


‘“ 


Spector Motor Service was a Mis- 
souri corporation engaged exclusive- 
ly in interstate transportation of 
freight by motor vehicle and while 
it had been authorized by the Con- 
necticut. Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to do part of such interstate 
trucking in Connecticut, it had not 
been authorized to do intra-state 
trucking and did not engage in 
such trucking. 


Why Not Try A 


(Continued 


list of companies invited to bid on 
contracts. 

‘There are three kinds of pools 
contemplated in NPA’s planning. 

The first is exemplified by Omaha 
Industries—the corporate type. It 
may be either profit or non-profit. 
In such case the corporation takes 
the contract. 

A second type is less formal, being 
an association of companies one of 
whose members takes all contracts 
and farms them out to the others 
but remains the responsible party 
for meeting delivery schedules. 

The third type is a variation on 
the second, in which different mem- 
bers take different prime contracts 
but in each case the work is farmed 
out among all. 

All of these pools must be “open 
end” organizations. They cannot ex- 
clude qualified concerns who want 
to join, and they must permit mem- 
bers to withdraw voluntarily from 
the pool arrangement. If they ex- 
clude new members on the basis of 
lack of qualification to handle the 
pool's business, they must inform 
Washington as to the reasons. This 
is one of the basic safeguards against 
letting the defense program create 
monopoly conditions. 

Each member of a pool will be 
required to take out a performance 
bond, appropriate to each contract. 
This is an elementary precaution 
not only for the government but for 
the protection of pool members. 

Despite the fact that small busi- 
ness pools operated in World War 
II, adequate statistics about them 
are lacking. Government officials 
who studied their operation estimate 
only that “between 300 and 500” got 
into the picture at one time or an- 
other. The statement has been 
printed that “most” of them were 
failures; the government has no 
basis for knowing whether this is 


“Production Pool ?” : 


from page 15) 


correct. Some operated very suc- 
cessfully, and NPA officials who have 
gone through old questionnaires 
sent to the pools which failed be- 
lieve that in some cases the individ- 
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ual members of the pools obtained . 


sufficient experience to be successful 
on their own, even though the pool 
disintegrated. ; 

However, the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires—inadequate as they were, 
since disbanded pools are not good 
sources of information—give clues 
to what business men must watch for 
in organizing for joint production. 
The reasons given for failure in- 
cluded such things as “failure to get 
contracts” and “failure to get man- 


power.” But by and large they added 
up to one thing: poor management. 


“A production pool,” says one of 


the NPA officials in charge of the 


program, “needs, more than 


any-— 


thing else, a leader who can inspire | 


confidence and keep the pool to- 
gether during the weeks or months 
before they get defense contracts.” 

How can small businesses organize 
a production pool? There is con- 
siderable bureaucratic hocus-pocus 


ne 


about it which is made necessary by — 


the provisions of the law, but com-— 
pany officials need not be dismayed + 


by it. 


Under the law, the pools theoreti- 


cally must come into existence by 


“request” of the government—specif- — 


ically by request of DPA Adminis- 
trator William H. Harrison, to 
whom President Truman delegated 
his authority under Section 708. 
Actually, of course, the initiative 
comes from business. itself. 


torney General “must” (says the 
law) approve circumvention of the 
monopoly laws first. Hence the pro- 
cedure is for NPA, an operating 


agency within the Commerce De-— 


partment, to receive applications 


But a¥® 
compheating factor is that the At-— 


| Sti ale Tas ee 
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informally, get them approved by 
the Justice Department, and then 
turn them over to Harrison so that 
he can “request” the companies to 
form a pool. 

At this writing NPA officials are 
drafting a pamphlet setting forth in 
detail the steps required to organize 
a pool. Some of the minor legal 
criteria are still a matter of dis- 
cussion among the affected agencies. 
The booklet is expected to be ready 
for distribution very soon, and when 
completed will be available at NPA 
field offices throughout the country. 
The pool’s main job will be to 
submit a plan of operations, and 
present an explanation of the pur- 
“pose. It must show that it is in the | 
public interest and for the purposes 
of national defense—for the military 
‘or related defense purposes. No 
pools will be authorized for ordinary 
commercial production. The appli- | 
cations must spell out the relation of 
the central organization with each 
of the members, explain how the 
work is to be allocated among them, | 
and how it will be financed. 


BIG or small 


You can depend upon 
P AND G SERVICE CORPORATION 


for complete facilities and efficient service in solving 
all your fire prevention problems. 


FOR SAFETY PURPOSES ALL HIGH VOLAHEE 
LIOUIDSS SHOULD BES KEPT IN 2AS <siORAGE 
VAULT. 


The P and G Service Corporation builds 100% 
safety storage vaults. We guarantee our vaults to 
meet the approval of 


Chicago Fire Prevention Bureau 


_ BURT TUCK The Cook County Inspection Bureau 
President 


We furnish and install all needed fire prevention equip- 
ment to comply with the requirements of Underwriters’ 
specifications. Our centralized service costs you nothing, 
but is a tremendous savings in time and money. 


| RAndolph 6-2117 | 


30 N. LASALLE $T., CHICAGO 2, ILL. = \ 


MEMBER OF 


Information Needed 


There will be questions about the | 
engineering, cost accounting, and | 
legal assistance available to the pool. | 
Individual members probably will 
_ be asked for information on number | 


of employes, gross sales, equipment | ; trial TRUCK | 
and facilities: and perhaps for | CLA RK Indus 
CLARK gerard 
Beg giarce thought sof yall: the COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
angles, and that they realize they 


“may need engineering or legal FOR ALL MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS & 
| GASOLINE & DIESEL ENGINES 3 


balance sheets. Some of the questions 
are intended to make sure that small | 


_advice on a large scale operation for 
the government that their present 


production does not require. TRUCKS LEASED 
Plenty of political pressure has FOR LONG OR 
been put behind the policy of get- SHORT TERMS 


ting a larger share of the mobiliza- 


tion program into the hands of the Emergency Ser VICE and a 
‘nation’s smaller business men, and Periodic Lubrication 
NPA is anxious to promote this e Dy Plant 


policy. It, has set, up. an office of 
PICK UP & DELIVERY SERVICE 


small business under John C. Prit- 
- chard, who also serves as Harrison’s 

deputy administrator for small busi- 

ness in DPA, the policy agency. | Phone | 

But business men who desire to 

organize pools should understand i | U d 3 je 8 A| O 

that they are not an automatic S ©] n 

means of getting government con- : 

tracts. The pool must still seek busi- ® T k C ( 

ness for itself, like any of its business ] ruc ervice OMpany 

competitors. The NPA’s part 1s to 

help it organize in a way that makes 6919 S. HALST ED ST. 


it eligible for government business. 
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IN QUALITY 
IN SERVICE 


Tana Associates 4 
Specialists in | 
Industrial Art 


Consider your needs. You : 
want quality, service, ie 
prompt delivery and 
_moderate charges. Our 
customers enjoy these 2 
features of our firm and use . 
- our facilities regularly. i 


A FEW OF OUR 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS | 
Crane Packing Company — 

S. C. Johnson and Son, Tre 
| The Paymaster Corporation 
_ Zonolite Company — : 


_ Write or phone foravisitfrom { 
_ our qualified Fepreseninves 


WAbash 2-0843 


wit. SORENSEN : 


and Associates - 
57E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago4 
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CHICAGO ELechiuc 


Has outstanding repair and re- 
building facilities for 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF UNITS OF 
EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION — 
REBUILT OR NEW 
REBUILDERS OF . . . AC and DC 
Motors, Generators, M.G. Sets, 
Transformers, Controls, Compres- 

sors, Pumps and Hoists. 


| Gir cmienco etn. Co 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


Stocking Distributors Of... 
Allis Chalmers Electric Motors and 


Controls . . . Budgit Electric and 
Chain Hoists . . . Loadlifter Elec- 
tric Hoists . . . Shaw-Box Cranes 

Worthington Compressors, 
Pumps and Drives . . . Rockwood 
Pulleys and Bases . . . Allis Chal- 
mers V-Drives . . . Falk Flexible 
Couplings and Allis Chalmers 
Transformers 


Write Today for full information or 


Phone: CAnal 6-2900 


New Products 


Darkroom Aid 

The Sola Electric Company, 4627 
W. 16th Street, Cicero, Il1., believes 
it has solved the darkroom problem 
of voltage fluctuation that sometimes 
causes the light output to change 
and imperfect prints to result. The 
solution, says Sola, is their new 
constant voltage transformer that 
pause into a wall outlet. Then an en- 
larger is plugged into the transtorm- 
er and so long as the voltage stays 
within the range of 95 to 125 volts, 
the enlarger receives a steady stream 
of voltage at the proper level. 


Portable Lecturn 

A speaker's job will be easier, the 
Speaker’s Equipment Company be- 
lieves, with their new Fold-Away 
Table Lecturn, a 17-pound unit 
only slightly larger than a briefcase. 
It opens into a lecturn complete 
with built-in fluorescent light and 
space for notes and reference books. 
It is constructed of bleached birch 
veneer. The company is at 3316 N. 
51st Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Self-Theading Needle 

Ever try to thread a sewing ma- 
chine needle? Probably not, but 
many women strain and bend trying 
to, because the needle is below nat- 
ural eye level. Now, however, John 
Dritz and Sons has a self-threading 
needle on the market that makes the 
job easy. You simply slide the thread 
into a tiny notch on the side of the 
needle and it slips down the shank 
and into place. The invention, inci- 
dentally, is that of a man whose 
arthritically stricken sister couldn’t 
thread her sewing machine. The 
company’s address: 1115 Broadway, 
New York City 10. 


After-Hour Receipts 

A steel wall safe designed for 
companies that receive money from 
drivers and collectors after hours has 
been introduced by Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. It works this way: the com- 
pany man works a combination on 
the exterior side of the safe to open 
a door, then he pulls out a tiny cash 
drawer. When he has placed his re- 
ceipts in the drawer, he shoves it 
back in and revolves it. The cash 
is up-ended into the company safe 
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where it can’t be fished out by) 
burglars. The safes range in size 
from 1% foot cube to 5-foot cube. 


Filter Renovator 

The Paxton-Mitchell Company,’ 
Omaha 5, Neb., has introduced a: 
machine, called “Safe-N-Ezy,” that 
cleans, rinses, dries and oils filters 
used in air-conditioning systems. 
The machine renovates about 75) 
filters an hour. 


60-Second Copymaker 

The Polaroid Corporation, Cam- - 
bridge 39, Mass., has introduced ai 
desk-top copymaker that is used] 
with the company’s “Land Camera” 
to produce finished copies of letters, , 
drawing, photographs and other doc- - 
uments in a minute flat. The unit: 
can be plugged into any a.c. outlet: 
and makes 314 by 4% pictures. 


A-Bomb Curtain 

Many companies have. been de-. 
veloping atom bomb safety devices, 
among them Strategic Products, Inc., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The 
company’s newest product is a met- 
alized window curtain that is said 
to protect against flying glass, radio- 
active dust, and the blinding light 
of atomic rays. ‘The curtain, coated 
with aluminum and lead, rolls up 
like a regular window shade, but 
can be dropped and zippered down 
in less than a minute. 


Pocket Cushion 

A vinyl plastic air-cushion that 
you can carry deflated in your pocket 
and then blow up in a jiffy for in- 
door or outdoor use has been 
placed on the market by Collier 
Manufactuning Corporation, 430 W. 
Grant Place, Chicago 41. The air- 
cushion measures 17 by 17 inches 
and is divided into four by four inch 
sections. It is inflated by a valve tube 
in one corner. 


Anti-Drownout Seal 

Elek-Trik Seal Laboratories, 161 
W. Elm Street, Chicago 10, has de- 
veloped an automotive sealing sub- 
stance said to protect the ignition 
system of any internal combustion 
engine against corrosion, oxidation 
and moisture. The application is 
said to take but a few minutes and is 
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guaranteed by the manufacturer to 
prevent motor drownouts for a year 
after application. One application 
is also said to prevent battery cor- 
rosion for the life of a battery. The 
product is called “Elek-Trik Seal.” 


eeecsation Innovation 

_ A new baseboard radiation said to 
reduce installation costs sharply has 
been developed by the Minimite 
Company, 3700 W. Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 24. Called “Convect-O- 
Base,” the equipment replaces cus- 
tomary baseboard on outside walls 
and is finished to match walls or 
woodwork. Interior aluminum fins 
radiate the heat and a front grille 
encloses the entire installation pre- 
venting it from catching dirt or 
causing streaked or soiled walls. 


Garbage Can Hinge 

If you’re troubled with disappear- 
ing garbage can covers, perhaps the 
-amswer to the problem is a new 
garbage can hinge introduced by the 
Melaire Distributing Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
~The device keeps the cover attached 
‘to the can permanently. When the 
contents are being removed, the 
hinge holds the cover securely 
against the side of the can. 


U. S. Defense Agencies 
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“all forms of electric power and 
Energy.” working specifically with 
- manufacturers in channeling ade- 
quate equipment to essential elec- 
tric power projects. If necessary, 
NPA backs up DEPA recommenda- 
tions with specific electrical equip- 
‘ment distribution directives and 
with priorities for the maintenance 
of electricity production and trans- 
mission facilities. 


- Headquarters: 
_ Washington 25, D. C. 
No local offices. 


Defense Minerals Administration 
-(DMA)—An_ Interior Department 
emergency agency with priority-allo- 
cation powers over metals and min- 
erals, also directly responsible for 
promoting metals and minerals in- 
dustry expansion when deemed 
necessary — by government - guaran- 
teed loans to defense contractors, di- 
rect government loans, or special 
procurement contracts. DMA does 
not make loans, merely certifies they 
are necessary to national defense. 


AVAILABLE FOR 


DEFENSE WORK 


Two Modern AAAI Plants with World War Il Experience 


We have a fully manned organization 
with the experience and know-how of 
handling government projects during 
World War II. Our defense products in- 
cluded compressed gas valves and equip- 
ment, welding and cutting apparatus, 
artillery fuses, various Air Force valves 
and fittings, galley and kitchen equip- 
ment, ice cream freezers and soda foun- 
tains. Army-Navy “E” Award with three 
stars. Descriptive literature of standard 
products, defense products and plant 
facilities available on request. 


Qe The Chicago Plant has 256,440 
sq. ft. of ultramodern manufacturing 
space devoted to mass production. High 
speed machine tools and testing equip- 
ment for parts and assemblies of brass, 
aluminum and other metals. About 900 
employees. 


The Michigan Plant at Grand Haven 
has 191,000 sq. ft. of expertly planned 
floor space for fabricating and handling 
large sheet metal and cabinet work. 


About 300 employees. > a 


—>-B ASTIAN-BLESSING“"= 


4201 W. PETERSON AVE. 


CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


MUlberry 5-1121 


CHICAGO 12 @ 


— DEFENSE WELDING — 


SPOT, SEAM, BUTT, FLASH, PROJECTION 
ARC, HELIARC, ACETYLENE 


LESLIE WELDING CO., 


Facilities Available for 


Army Ordnance, USN and USAF aircraft specifications. 
Large Capacity — Experience Since 1927 


2943 W. Carroll Ave. 
Call NEvada 8-7030 
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and promoting U. S. foreign com- 
merce. Various geographic divisions 
gather and disseminate information 
by area on foreign economic, com- 
mercial and financial developments, 
Beg 1 OFC. licensing, taxes, exchange controls, 
Defense Solid Fuels Administra- 44. They also advise U. §. business 
tion (DSFA)—An Interior Depart- on trade opportunities, problems, 
ment emergency agency with prior- etc. OIT uses regular Commerce 
ity-allocation powers over “all forms Department field Pihices for diecne 
of anthracite, bituminous, subbitu- jj ation of literature and informa- 
minous and lignitic coals, and coke  jjgy, 
and its by-products.” 


Headquarters: 
Washington 25, D. C. 
No local offices. 


Office of International Trade 
(OIT)—Administers export control 
act of 1949 with view to fostering 


Field activities handled by Bureau 
of Mines offices, chiefly in Western 
mining states. 


Headquarters: 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Headquarters: 
Washington 25, D. C. 

No local offices. 
Uses Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. 


Office of Housing Expeditor 
(OHE)—An independent, emergency 


Available for Sub-Contracting and Defense Work 


EXTRA DEEP orawine 


SMOOTH PERFECT WORK ON STAINLESS STEELS AND 
HEAVY MATERIALS TO 12” STEEL PLATE 


Contract manufacturing and job work on many types and size of presses 
to 750 tons capacity—48"’x60” die space—36” stroke; capable of 
drawing perfect cylinders 30’ dia. x 16’ deep. 


Consult us on metal drawing problems. and possibilities. 


PETERSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 1729 Armitage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill 


TELEPHONE — EVERGLADE 4-7474 


6,000 SQUARE FEET 
AVAILABLE 


FOR LIGHT ASSEMBLY 
WORK & PACKAGING 


No Labor Problem—Expandable to 
50 employees—Large Spray Booth 
—Gas  Kiln—Conveyors—Electric 
Sawing & Drilling Equipment—Ex- 
tra large receiving and_ shipping 
facilities. 
Full time and space for 
sub-contract work 


ELSTU LAMP MFG. CO. 


2756 So. Trumbull Ave. 
CLiffside 4-1221 


ELECTRONIC COILS 
SUB ASSEMBLIES 


We have the engineering ‘’know- 
how’’ to cooperate with prime con- 
tractors in this field. 


COILS OF ALL TYPES 
RADIO—ELECTRICAL—TELEVISION 
WOUND TO YOUR SPECS 


The T. J. Houlihan Company 
2508 W. Lawrence Ave. LO 1-0580 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
© METAL STAMPING 
e TOOLS G DIES © MACHINISTS 
@ GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
@ TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


STAMPINGS AND 
FIRST-OPERATION BLANKS 


Contact us for steel and facilities 
available. 


Columbia Stamping Corporation 


E 1375-83 N. North Branch St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois Michigan 2-8900 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 
ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 


FLEXIBLE MILITARY PACKAGING 


Under JAN-P-117, JAN-B-121 AN-P 
’ t -P=] 
ae re Also cellophane, oe ciee 
yethylene coated kraft, i { 
bags for defense items. Seg aeetated 


TRAVER CORPORATION 


350 W. Ontario St. Chi 
SUperior 17-2932." pone 


and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC. 


744 No. Ada St. MOnroe 6-1688 
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agency, responsible for rent con 
trol. It works through local offices 
such as the Chicago Area Rent 
Office. A local advisory board having 
five or more members representing, 
various community interests affectec 
by rent control is attached to eac 
rent control office. It recommends! 
individual hardship rent ad just-t 
ments to the area rent director, an¢ 
general rent changes to the housin 
expeditor, who may either adopt 
local recommendations or, if op+ 
posed, submit them to an Emergen+ 
cy Court of Appeals for decision.) 
The local rent office investigates: 
complaints, seeks to adjust non-wil-| 
ful violations and may, alone o 
with an “injured” tenant, sue ani 
offending landlord for treble dam-t 
ages. 

Headquarters: 


Temporary Building E 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Chicago Office: 

226 West Jackson Boulevard 

Director: N. B. Shogren 

AN 3-3600 

Federal Reserve System is respon-. 
sible for the nation’s attack upon 
inflation through the control of 
credit. Regulation W limits credit 
on many consumer goods purchases; 
Regulation X restricts credit for new 
construction. The FED has also be- 
gun a plan for voluntary restric- 
tions on loans by banks to business 
firms. In Washington, A. Phelan is 
director of credit control. 
Headquarters: 

Selective Credit Regulations Diy. 

Federal Reserve System 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Chicago Office: 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 

230 South LaSalle Street 


Arthur Olson, Vice President 
HA 7-2320 


The Federal Civil Defense Admin-. 
istration is an independent agency, . 
headed by Millard Caldwell. Be 
cause of the national policy of call-. 
ing upon each community to pro- 
vide its own civil defense measures, 
this agency has, to date, only made 
studies and issued recommendations. 
In Chicago, civil defense is headed, 
by Chief Fire Marshal Anthony J. 
Mullaney, who is also Director of 
Chicago’s Civil Defense Corps. The 
job of the local corps is to plan for 
and organize civil defense measures 
to minimize damage from enemy at- 
tack and to aid victims of such an 
attack. 


The State of Illinois also has an 
office of Civil Defense. Major Lenox 


> 
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R. Lohr is Director, Museum of 
Science and Industry, 57th and 
South Shore Drive, MUseum 4-1414. 
‘The state OCD is principally to co- 
ordinate community civil defense 
eeostams. 


Headquarters: 

_ Federal Civil Defense Administration 
_ Washington 25, D. C. 

Chicago Office: 

_ Chicago Civil Defense Corps 

72 West Adams Street 

RA 6-1200 

In addition to these agencies, there 
are of course many more govern- 
“mental offices, most of them older 
and better known. Among them, the 
Atomic Energy Commission; the 
Army Quartermaster, the Ordnance 
Corps, and other procurement serv- 
ices; the Bureau of the Budget; the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors to the 
President; the Economic Coopera- 


‘tion Administration, and the regu- — 


lar departments and commissions of 


the- federal government. All have | 


‘important peacetime and emergency 
functions. The U. S. Government 
“Manual, which may be purchased 
from the Government Printing Of- 
“fice, Washington 25, D. C., as well 


as separate publications issued by | 


each agency, explain their functions 
in detail. Another excellent source 
publication, just issued, is the 
“Handbook—Emergency Defense Ac- 
tivities,” available from the Federal 
Register Division, National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washing- 


meron 25,-D. C. 


Finally, ODM Director Wilson 
has established 13 inter-agency re- 
gional committees, each under the 
joint chairmanship of the regional 
directors of the Defense Production 
Administration and the Defense 


/ Manpower Administration. As Wil- | 


COPPER BRAZING 
SILVER SOLDERING 


}BRIGHT ANNEALING 
-TALUMINUM. BRAZING 


Chicago’s Largest & Most Complete 
Commercial Facilities 


Furnace & Induction Equipment 


Modern Metal Joining for COST REDUCTION 
and QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


SALKOVER 


METAL PROCESSING OF ILL., INC. 
VAnBuren 6-0208 


4209 W. LAKE ST. 
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WANTED 


By Manufacturer of Paints and Varnishes 


DEFENSE WORK 


OR 


SUB-CONTRACTS 


TO GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Daily Paint Output — 3,000 Gallons 
Daily Varnish Output — 4,000 Gallons 


GREAT LAKES VARNISH WORKS, INC 


2207 No. Crawford Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 
Phones: SPaulding 2-1240-41-42-43 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11’ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


BIG STOCKS 


laditlac 
Re ebis 
COMPANY 
ANNUAL ROLL CALL 
SPRINGTIME 


GLASS REPLACEMENT | 


don’t count noses . . . COUNT 
broken windows, skylights, partitions, etc. 
now... to protect your property and products. Every broken 
pane invites further vandalism. Re-glaze now while the 
weather is good! Ask us about AKLO GLASS . . the new 
non-glare miracle glass that BEATS THE HEAT and keeps 
summer time production at TOP efficiency. 


e ALL TYPES OF GLASS 


your cracked and 
Have them fixed 


For Industrial and Commercial Buildings 
CADILLAC GLASS CO. 


° 900 W. CERMAK RD. ° CHICAGO 8 


PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS ¢ GLASS BLOCK © TUFFLEX GLASS ® MIRRORS # GLAZING 


ROLLED & FIGURED GLASS ® THERMOPANE @ VITROLITE @ SAFETY GLASS e WIRE GLASS 
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son explains it, these committees ate 
“to coordinate the activities of the 
defense agencies in various regions. 
These committees have a special role 
in steering the placement of milti 
tary contracts in relation to man- 
power and productive facilities and 
in aiding small business particips, 
tion in the program.” 


Here, There and Everywhere | 
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cent are concerned over the record-. 
protection problem, that more than 
two-thirds recognize that their pres-) 
ent program is inadequate for war- 
time and that 75 per cent of U.S. 
firms are actively working on the 
matter. By comparison, every Eng-' 
lish firm surveyed by the board has 
completed plans for wartime rec- 
ords protection! The conference 
board has prepared a booklet on 
the subject, “Protecting Records in} 
Wartime,” available from its offices § 
at 247 Park Avenue, New York 17.. 


@ OASI Rolls Up Sharply—For the: 
first time since the social security’ 
system was inaugurated in the ’thir-- 
ties, the number of persons 65 and| 
over drawing retirement benefits; 
under the Old Age and Survivors’ ’ 
Insurance section of the act is show- - 
ing signs of catching up with the: 
number of old age recipients of» 
public assistance. The Institute of 
Life Insurance cites government . 
figures showing that there were 2,-. 
600,000 persons 65 and over on 
OASI benefit rolls last December, 
as compared with under 2,800,000 
old age assistance recipients. While 
the old age assistance rolls changed 
little last year, the number of OAST 
pensioners rose 650,000 during the 
year, the biggest annual increase to 
date. In 1940, by comparison, there 
were only 147,000. 


@ Baseball — Now Drive-ins! — The 
first drive-in restaurant in Japan 
is doing a thriving business these 
days near the U.S. Embassy in 
Tokyo. Patterned after prototypes 
in this country, the snack center is 
especially popular with American 
customers for whom it is a touch 
of home in the Orient. The bill of 
fare: hamburgers, hot dogs, milk 
shakes, coffee and soft drinks served 


by Japanese waitresses in traditional 
drive-in garb. 


Executives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
one time; 15c per word—l2 times. Minimum— 
15 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
time; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 1 
inch $7.00 one time; $6.50 six_ times; $6.00 
twelve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
One Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
previous month to be under proper 
classification.  Terms—Payable in advance unless 
credit references are approved. Address 
fied Department—COMMERCE—One 
Salle Street—Chicago, Illinois. 
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inserted 


Classi- 
North La- 


BUSINESS BROKERS 


Confidential representation in purchase or 


sale of 


GOING BUSINESS CONCERN 

Any Chicago Bank as Reference 

| 22 West Monroe St. 
Financial 


Chicago 3 
6-1322 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
‘tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Chicago, 2, Illinois. Telephone CEntral 
Regional offices, New York City; Maat, 
is- 
Francisco, 


Street, 
6-1500. 
Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, 
souri; Angeles, California; 
California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


San 


EXTERMINATORS 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real 
Estate Co., etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 
Chicago License No. | 


Est. 1898 
440 N. STATE ST. 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 
1870 81st Anniversary Year 1951 


Since 1988 wakers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER. 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


PHONE 
CA nal 6-1800 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


INSURANCE 
Est. 


CRITCHELL 
MIL 1868 


LER 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


All 
Forms 


Insurance 
WaAbash 2-0340 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing *% Multigraphing 
Planographing »*% Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


EE eeeeSeSeSESESESESEeSESeSFSeSFeSe 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicage 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 


Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1314. N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


Mention 


COMMERCE Magazine 


NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications, Standard Finishes, Re- 
liable Service. Chicago Name Plate Co., 1831 W. 
Columbia Av., Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES ADMINISTRATION 


25 years top level industrial experience. 


Fact guiding approach to policy determina- 
tion. All phases of sales organization and 
promotion. Electrical Engineer familiar- mo- 


tors, controls, scientific apparatus. Extensive 
knowledge of manufacturing and costs. 
Box 900, Commerce Magazine 
1 N. LaSalle, Chicago 2, Illinois 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 


Since 1907 
22 West Monroe St. 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


SURPLUS WANTED 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
31 Years of Steel Service 


WATCHMEN 


UNIFORMED GUARDS warehouses, « 


Warehouses, Etc. 
Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 


Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
ea 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 


INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 
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After an evening in a night club, a gay 
party at one of the tables rose to leave. 
Beckoning a waiter, one of the men 
asked; “Is it raining outside?” 

“Sorry,” replied the attendant coldly, 
“this isn’t my table.” 


* * * 


“T just got out of prison this morn- 
ing,” a traveler told a man on the train. 


“It’s going to be tough facing old 
friends.” 
“I can sympathize with you,” said 


the other, “I’m just getting home from 
Congress.” 


* * * 


“So, God has sent you two more little 
brothers, Sally,” said. the minister to 
the small daughter of a family recently 
blessed with twins. ; 

“Yes,” said Sally, “and He knows where 
the money is coming from, too. I heard 


” 


Daddy say so.” 
* * * 


“Your wife seems to have a_ strange 
look on her face lately.” 

“Yeah, she’s tryin’ to resemble her best 
photograph.” 


* * * 


Briggs took the ticket the agent gave 
him, picked up his change, and walked 
away. 

A few moments later he was back 
again at the ticket window. 

plesay,a) bel said =to the clerk, s-you 
gave me the wrong change just now.” 

“Sorry, sir,’ said the agent, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “it cannot be 
rectified now. You should have called my 
attention to it at the time you bought 
your ticket.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then,” said 
Briggs, with a faint smile, “I’m _ not 
worrying, You gave me five dollars too 
much.” 

* * * 


“Ts it possible for a man to make a 
fool of himself without knowing it?” 
“Not if he has a wife.” ‘ 


* ¥* * 


A middlewest draftees claimed exemp- 
tion on the grounds of poor eyesight 
and brought his wife as evidence. 


A man sitting at his window one 
evening casually called to his wife: 
“There goes that woman Charley Smith 
is so terribly in love with.” 

His wife, in the kitchen, dropped a 
plate she was drying, ran through - the 
door, knocked over a lamp, and looked 
out the window. 

“Where, where?” she cried. 

“There,” he said, “that woman in the 
gabardine suit, on the corner.” 

“You idiot,” she hissed, “that’s his 
wife.” 

“Yes, of course,” he replied.” 


* * * 


Little girl, to her mother, “It isn’t 
fair. At night you tell me I'm too little 
io stay up, and in the morning you say 
I’m too big to stay in bed.” 


* * * 


A customs officer asked this question 
of a feminine traveller: 

“Anything to declare, madam?” 

“No,” she replied, “not a thing,” 

“Then am I to understand, madam,” 
the officer replied, “that the fur tail 
hanging down from under your coat is 
your own?” 


pat ~ COMMER 


The colored soldier had been peel! 
potatoes until his hands ached. Turni 
to a fellow K. P. he said: “What 
sergeant mean when he call dis K. P 

“\h dunno,” replied his co-work’ 
“put from de look on _ his face, 


3:9 


thinks he meant ‘Keep peelin’. 


* * * 
The young artist kissed his mi 
“I bet you do that to all your model: 
she’ said. 
“No,” he replied. “You are the firsr 
“How many have you had?” — 
“Four,” he answered. “A - rose, 
onion, a banana and you.” 
* * * 


Judge to convicted man: “I’m givi) 
you the maximum punishment. I 
going to turn you loose to worry abo 
world conditions, taxes, and the hii 
cost of living.” 


* * * 


A minister advertised for a handym 
and the next morning a neat you 
man rang the bell, 

“Can you start the fire and ha 
breakfast ready by seven o'clock?” ask’ 
the minister. : 

The young man thought he could. 

“Can you polish all the silver, war 
the dishes and keep the house ai 
grounds neat and tidy?” was the ne 
question. ;. 

“Look, Reverend,” protested the yout 
man. “I came here to see about getti: 
married, but if it’s going to be anythii 
like that, you can count me out rig 
now!” 

* * * 


Two Britishers were discussing t 


where they get it.” 
The second considered for a momen* 
then replied: “It must be a gift.” 


ow) C 


“What do you mean, qualifications? 
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Pm a woman, and th ] 
shears : | the last time defense 
plants needed competent help, they called in women and let the men igo!” 


